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SHAKSPERE AND BEETHOVEN. 


as HAKSPERE,” says Wagner in his monograph on 
S the great musician, “remained wholly incom- 
parable until German genius produced in Beethoven 
a being that can only be analogically explained by com- 
parison with him.” And, again, speaking of the poet’s 
dramatic, and the composer’s musical world, he says: 
“Each is contained in the other, though they seem to 
move in entirely different spheres.” The one, in fact, 
was more than a poet, the other more than a musician ; 
and it is in that higher sphere that both natures meet. 
Alike in their greatness, and in the influence which they 
have exerted over humanity, they were alike also in the 
means by which they achieved that greatness and by 
which they obtained supremacy. Their extraordinary 
results were produced in part by ordinary means : they 
both knew how to tarry the grinding, the bolting, the 
leavening, the kneading, the baking, ay, and the cooling too. 
They possessed the power of self-criticism, and were 
constantly touching and retouching. There are two, and 
possibly three, versions of Hamlet, two of Romeo and 
Juliet, while All’s Well that Ends Well is supposed to 
be a recast of Love's Labour Wonne, title of a Shakspere 
play given by Meres. And does not this effort to polish 
and improve remind us of Beethoven? The latter spent 
years over the Choral Symphony and the Mass in D; 
while as a striking example of recasting we may mention 
the three Lenore overtures. Almost all Beethoven’s 
works, even small ones, passed through various forms ere 
they satisfied the composer. We may note also that as 
Shakspere and Beethoven grew older they became more 
fastidious, and produced at a slower rate. From 1598 to 
1603 the former wrote about two plays a year, but from 
1604 to 1612 only one. From 1800 to 1812 Beethoven 
composed eight symphonies, whereas during the remain- 
ing fifteen years of life only one was added to the list. 
They both progressed from year to year, and the inner 
development reflected itself in their works. There was 
not simply an increase in power of expression of their 
thoughts, and firmer grasp of the technique of their art, 
but a growth to maturity, followed by a period in which 
they seem to have acquired a new nature, enabling 
them to gaze on the myster‘es of life as if from without. 
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Though in the world, they were not of it. A chrono- 
logical study of their works is, therefore, of the highest 
interest and importance. We can watch the steady 
growth ; we can see how they served a long apprentice- 
ship, how they moulded words and tones to suit their 
individuality, and how at last they battled with forms too 
limited for the higher spheres of thought and feeling to 
which they had risen. 

The art-work, both of Shakspere and Beethoven, has 
been divided into periods corresponding to youth, man- 
hood, and riper years. The former died at fifty-two, the 
latter at fifty-six, so that in neither case can we speak of 
ripe old age. The three periods were those of Imitation, 
Self-reliance, and Aspiration. Poets and musicians.-often 
skip over the first. They are unwilling to become as 
little children, and though, in proportion to their strength 
and individuality, such are able to produce interesting 
and even wonderful works, they never enter into the 
highest heaven of their art. To begin by obeying estab- 
lished laws and imitating illustrious predecessors trains 
and develops the mind, enabling it to develop its powers 
to the utmost. Shakspere imitated Marlowe and Lilly, 
while to Plautus and to modern Italian playwrights he 
was at first indebted for his characters, his plots, and to 
some extent his language. Referring to the clown scenes 
in his early plays, Gervinus remarks that “in no branch 
is Shakspere more indebted to the past, and in none is 
he less original.” In the case of Beethoven, except for 
strong external evidence, it would be extremely difficult 
to distinguish some of his earlier works from those of 
Mozart, his chief guide and model. At first, the form of 
his phrases, the character of the harmonies, the style of 
the workmanship, all remind us of the Salzburg master. 
However, even in this imitative period, flashes of genius 
revealing the coming men are to be noted. And more so, 
perhaps, in Shakspere’s case than in Beethoven's; for 
among the contemporaries of the former there was no 
man offering so perfect a model as Mozart offered to 
Beethoven. Hence the poet was more at liberty, and 
in him this greater liberty produced at first a greater 
show of individuality. 

In the second period, that of Self-reliance, the 
structure is no longer formal: matter determines form 
rather than form matter. Schlegel, in his criticism 
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of Hamlet, remarks that in the last scenes the main 
action stands still, or appears to retrograde. But he 
adds: “ This, however, was inevitable, and Jay zn the 
nature of the subject.” Even Macbeth, that paragon of 
plays, has been found fault with for not following the 
rules of the drama. But Shakspere, full of his theme, 
refused to be bound by arbitrary laws. 

And so in the works of Beethoven’s middle period, we 
find him departing from established custom. The time- 
honoured repeat of the first part of a movement in 
sonata-form was done away with, when, as in the “ Ap- 
passionata” Sonata, he felt the necessity of pressing on ; 
the customary long /é//z in the opening movement of a 
concerto was modified ; while in the order and number 
of movements in a sonata, in the length and character of 
codas—in these and in many other innovations he boldly 
— that his matter was not to be fettered by 
orm. 

In the chorus of the fourth act of A II tnter’s Tale the 
poet writes :— 

‘‘Impute it not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that I slide 
O'er sixteen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap; since it is in my power 
To o’erthrow law, and in one self-born hour 
To plant, and o'erwhelm custom.” 


And Beethoven, when Ries pointed out to him in one 
of his wcrks consecutive fifths forbidden by the rules, 
answered, ‘I allow them.” 

And in this second period we find not only greater 
boldness but striking originality, and, combined with 
these, a high order of workmanship. Shakspere’s 
Hamlet, Othello, and MJacheth, and Beethoven's Eroica 
and C minor Symphonies respectively represent the two 
men conscious of their strength, uttering their own 
thoughts in their own language. 

But there was yet another period. They constantly 
strove to rise higher, and a marvel once achieved, they 
sought to surpass it. In Measure for Measure Shakspere 
says :— 

‘‘Spirits are not finely touched 
3ut to fine issues; nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use.” 


In a letter to his friend Wegeler, Beethoven writes: 
“Every day 1 come nearer to the object which I can 


feel, though I cannot describe it. . . . I live only in my 
music, and no sooner is one thing done than the next is 
begun.” And again, near the close of his life, he ex- 
pressed the hope that he would “still bring a few great 
works into the world.” 

They therefore continued to strive. In the ripest 
period of these two men we feel that they have entered, 
as it were, a new world ; their emotions are more power- 
fully stirred. They rise to heights of calm ; they descend 
to depths of despair hitherto unknown. Humour, which 
each possessed to so large an extent, is now tinged with 
a certain bitterness of spirit. It is no longer a laughter- 
producing power, but, as Dowden has said in reference 
to Shakspere, “rather a fragment of titanic burlesque, 
overhung by some impending horror, and inspired by a 
deep idea of world-destruction.” Think, on the one 
hand, of the Fool in Azwg Lear, and, on the other, of 
certain passages in the Eighth Symphony. 

Often their Janguage cannot keep pace with their 
thoughts; it is involved and difficult to understand. 
Their intellect has become more active, their fancy more 
vivid, so that ordinary words and tones seem too weak 





to express what they feel. Is it, then, surprising that a 
marked characteristic of this last period is complexity ? 
Is it a matter for astonishment that men of ordinary . 
mould have been unable to follow the poet and the 
musician in these lofty flights, and have -spoken of their 
latest works as incomprehensible, or as showing signs of 
decay ? 

Shakspere and Beethoven understood and fulfilled— 
and in a higher degree, perhaps, than any other poet or 
musician—the conditions essential to the making of 
masterpieces. The principal of these are: prominence 
of one thought or theme; gradation of interest ; and 
unity, so that no part can be taken away without detri- 
ment to the whole. The two men, of course, first felt 
what was right, but in the maturing of thought, the per- 
fecting of details, the welding together of the various 
parts, reflection and judgment transformed the seeds of 
genius into ripe fruit. 

Neither ever leaves us in doubt as to the principal 
action, character, or theme. In MJ/acbe‘h there are other 
ambitious persons besides the one who gives his name to 
the play, yet they only throw him into bolder relief. 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice there are several 
actions which claim attention, yet the revengeful Shylock 
and the magnanimous Antonio stand out from the other 
dramatis persone. And so in Beethoven’s first move- 
ment of the C minor the opening theme towers above all 
else; while the one in the a//egro of the Eroica, notwith- 
standing its fulness of thematic material, unmistakably 
asserts its supremacy. 

Shakspere and Beethoven have scarcely been equalled, 
certainly not surpassed, in the power which they pos- 
sessed, not only of arousing, sustaining, but also of 
increasing interest. Their grand conceptions, their 
boundless imagination, may explain the fascination which 
they exercise over us, but it will not account for the 
steady growth of interest in the personages of the drama, 
or the subject-matter of the symphony, or for the pitch 
of excitement to which they work us up. The secret lies 
in the fact that their thoughts are ever guided, their 
feelings ever controlled, by judgment—and by judgment 
so sound, so strong, that, to borrow an expression of 
Coleridge’s in reference to Shakspere, it was commen- 
surate with their genius. 

The last point on which we touch is the unity which 
pervades the works of both poet and musician. Variety 
is by no means excluded therein ; by its means unity is, 
in fact, enforced. The great law of unity of action pro- 
claimed by Aristotle is violated in some of Shakspere’s 
plays, but in its place we find unity of motive. In A7zng 
Lear he wanted to show the sad results of unbridled 
passion, and he draws the two characters of Lear and 
Gloucester ; he portrays ingratitude not only in the cruel 
sisters, but also in Edmund; he depicts loyalty and 
tenderness in Edgar as well as in the gentle Cordelia. 
The letter of the law of unity is altered, but, the spirit is 
preserved, and not only preserved, but strengthened. 
Again, Hazlitt and Gervinus saw that in the three-fold plot 
of Cymbeline falsity and fidelity were the guiding themes ; 
and those critics not only taught us the meaning of each 
part, but pointed out the wonderful combinations and 
interweavings whereby Shakspere connected them out- 
wardly as well as inwardly. And so Beethoven. In his 
works there is endless variety, but at the same time 
unity; the more they are studied, the more does this 
become perceptible. A writer in the Quarterly Musical 
Magazine for 1827 declares that in the second movement 
of the E flat Quartet, Op. 127, “attention is racked to 
find out the unity of design.” He had, apparently, mis- 
taken the wonderful set of variations for a series of 
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detached movements. Again, missing the fact that the 
coda of the Finale is entirely based on the principal 
theme of the movement, in metamorphosed form, he 
declared it “new and apparently irrelevant.” All criticisms 
do not display such a want of perception, yet the last 
quartets of Beethoven are considered by many as more 
remarkable for their displays of science, for their wild 
fancy and flashes of genius, than for their regularity of 
structure or unity of design. Sir George Grove, in his 
article on Beethoven, speaks of the obscurity of the 
thoughts in these works, and of their apparent want of 
connection, until they have become familiar. 

We can speak of the unity of each separate movement 
in a sonata or symphony of Beethoven’s. Yet as he 
advanced in his art-career he tried more and more to 
establish a higher unity—making the various movements 
parts of one whole, or, we might perhaps venture to say, 
successive acts of a drama. 

Wagner was right in suggesting a comparison between 
Shakspere and Beethoven, and closer examination of 
their works than is here possible will show how 
thoroughly they were akin—how like each other in their 
aims and method of working. i. SS. 


THE SYMPHONY OF THE FUTURE. 


I TOOK up my Contemporary Review to read Felix Wein- 
gartner’s article, “The Symphony since Beethoven,” with 
teelings of the liveliest interest ; having perused it, I put 
it down with a keen sense of disappointment. Here isa 
great conductor, himself a skilled composer of symphonies, 
a musician who has a decided gift for writing, thought I, 
and yet he manages to say next to nothing on the subject 
which just at this moment is occupying the minds of 
musical thinkers—the reaction -toward absolute music. 
Had one the right to expect Herr Weingartner to treat 
so difficult a theme simply because he had chosen to 
write an article on the symphony since Beethoven? I 
think we had, because in viewing the symphonic achieve- 
ments since the Ninth Symphony it is impossible to shirk 
the forming of an opinion on the trend of modern abso- 
lute music. And Herr Weingartner himself seems to 
have perceived this, for he begins his article with an 
inquiry into the reasons why no symphony since Beethoven 
has equalled any of the immortal nine ; but he only comes 
to the conclusion that the rapid development of the sym- 
phony from 1759, when Haydn wrote his first work in 
this form, to 1823, when it reached its climax in the 
colossal Ninth Symphony, has been followed by a period 
of comparative rest, and even, it might be said, of tem- 
porary decay. Nature, after giving birth to Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, had to take time to breathe 
after such exhausting efforts. That is but another 
way of saying that there have been no symphonies to 
equal Beethoven’s from the Eroica onwards simply 
because there has been no genius to write them. I do 
not quarrel with that proposition—indeed, its mere state- 
ment carries its proof with it. But it by no means 
exhausts the subject of the symphony since Beethoven. 
_It seems to me that most critics have treated Wagner's 
dictum—that music, as a separate and complete art in 
itself, had said its last word in the Ninth—with too great 
arespect. The Bayreuth master’s arguments are brilliant 
and profound, but the more one reads his prose writings 
bearing on this point, the more convinced is one that he 
was unconsciously a spetial pleader for the form of art 
in which he could express himself with the greatest ease. 
But instead of looking at the Choral Symphony as the 
first example of a new combination of instrumental and 





vocal music—new only, let it be said, in its proportions— 
Wagner argued that it was a bridge between absolute 
music and the collective form of art in music-drama. He 
took it for granted that the human soul could not express 
itself in music alone (that is to say, instrumental music 
combined with the musical setting of speech), but required 
the aid of scenery, gesture, and action. With customary 
thoroughness, Wagner attacked poetry in its literary 
form—that is, when not allied to drama—and so proved, 
to his own infinite content, that the art of the future must 
be a combination of poetry and music, made to live as a 
reflection of life, in both its inward and outward aspects, 
by being set on the stage in surroundings imitative of 
nature and with the advantage of human mimicry of 
human beings. It did not seem to occur to Wagner 
that there may be certain ideas and emotions which do 
not demand an illustration in action, although he must 
certainly have pondered over the significance of the fact, 
and, indeed, he mentions it, that poetry originally began 
as drama and that subsequently it became a more abso- 
lute art, while the drama also ran its course and 
developed side by side with it. The same thing, too, 
is to be seen in music. The Florentine Renaissance led 
to both opera and oratorio, and both forms of art have 
existed side by side with equal vitality and health, so 
that in this present year we find that the works of 
musical art which are attracting most attention, and 
have the greatest vital effect on human beings, are the 
music-dramas of Richard Wagner and the sacred 
oratorios of Don Lorenzo Perosi. The fact which 
Wagner overlooked is that no one form of art can be 
capable of expressing all that the human soul has to say 
of itself. There are certain ideas, for instance, which 
lose by being set in a stage form—to illustrate them by 
concrete symbolism is practically to make them lose 
their sublimity. Wagner’s own Parsiful is a case in 
point. I can never witness a performance of this work 
at Bayreuth without the uncomfortable feeling that 
Wagner is continually being crippled in his expression 
of the emotional and spiritual content of his poem by 
having to regard the action of such drama as there is ; 
and, moreover, that action too often induces a sense of 
theatricality but very little in accord with the underlying 
ideas. It may be rank heresy, from the Wagnerian 
standpoint, but I must confess that Parsifal would have 
been more impressive to me if it had been cast in 
oratorio form, without the distracting effect of action in 
itself insignificant compared with the ideas it illustrates. 
On the other hand, much of the Ring does require the 
stage, and the most perfect example of ideas which could 
not have been expressed otherwise than by music-drama 
without losing much of their force is to be found in 
Tristan und Isolde. 

In viewing the symphony, then, since Beethoven, we 
must put aside Wagner’s dictum; but unfortunately 
almost every writer on the subject feels that the ideas 
of the Bayreuth master must be treated with the utmost 
reverence ; and consequently we find either that a critic, 
as Herr Weingartner, explains the apparent lack or 
vitality in modern symphony writing by the not un- 
reasonable hypothesis that Nature is resting from its 
labours in having produced so many geniuses in so 
short a time, or else a critic takes up Wagner’s 
position, and, forgetful of modern activity in absolute 
music, affirms that the symphony said its last word 
through Beethoven’s lips, and that the Ninth is proof 
positive that the master himself was driven at the last 
towards music-drama. The merit of Herr Weingartner’s 
article is that he has not taken that ready-made view. 
He is even of opinion that if Beethoven had written 
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another symphony it would probably have been in the 
old form, and as an argument to support this supposition 
he points out that Beethoven never deliberately wrote, on 
principle; for instance, the free fantasia style of the 
Sonata, Op. 101, was succeeded by the colossally archi- 
tectural form of the Sonata, Op. 1c6. I would like to 
cross Herr Weingartner’s “t's” and say that Beethoven 
only wrote the Ninth Symphony with a chorus and vocal 
quartet because the particular subject required that treat- 
ment, and that if he had written another symphony on a 
different emotional subject-matter he might have con- 
fined his expression of it entirely to his orchestra. So 
that if that point of view be accepted, we can only look 
on the Ninth Symphony as an experiment in a new 
genre of composition—a model which would be well 
worth following when the emotional subject demands 
it, but by no means to be taken as a contession on the 
part of Beethcven that music by itself is in all cases in- 
adequate for tte expression of a composer’s ideas. It 
may be said in passing, however, that the last movement 
of the Choral Symphony has done much for music- 
drama, since Wagner’s symphonic accompaniment to 
his voices is an enlargement of Beethoven’s experiment. 

There is another point which must be taken into 
account in estimating the future of the symphony. A 
very general mistake is made in dividing composers into 
classical and romantic schools, and assuming that abso- 
lute music—that is, music without the aid of voices— 
should properly confine itself to intrinsic musical beauty, 
or, as it has been called, the weaving of sound-patterns, 
and that directly it attempts to express something out- 
side of that which is expressed by the total effect of 
its own organism, it verges on the ground which by right 
belongs to either music-drama or to oratorio. It is held 
that music, then, requires the aid of words because it is 
incapable of illustrating or suggesting definite thoughts 
without them. But this is only tantamount to {saying 
that in such cases the subject illustrated by music does 
not properly come within its province. There has been 
no hard-and-fast line between romantic and classical 
music such as these theories would suggest. Haydn 
and Mozart are generally held up as examples of the 
beautiful sound-pattern weavers, but I find in their works 
very much more than that, just as Bach, with all his 
symmetrical form, had an emotional content to express 
and did express it. Certainly the weaving of sound- 
patterns for their own sake is more noticeable in the 
works of Haydn and Mozart than in the later works of 
Beethoven ; it may be said, indeed, that it was a con- 
sideration always before the minds of the earlier 
composers, but it is wrong to assume that it was their 
sole intention, or anything like it; and also in judging 
how far Mozart and Haydn may be classed with the 
romantic composers, we must not lose sight of the tem- 
peraments and minds of these two masters. Haydn’s 
was not a deep nature—he naturally made for joyousness 
and beauty for their own sake; Mozart’s was deeper, 
but even he was tender and graceful in the character of 
his mind rather than profound and deeply poetic as 
Beethoven. Each really expressed himself, modified 
by the musical manner of his time. As Weingartner 
finely says, 

‘*Music which might be called ‘absolute’ in a certain sense 
—i.e. which is put together without any instigation, a mere formal 
conglomerate of sounds and trifling with phrases—may sometimes 
emanate from the pen of an art-philistine, but has no right to any 
attention on account of its tedious dreariness. . . . / All otter music 
betrays, even without song or programme, the mental influence 
which affected the composer when he wrote it. In this sense none 
? = great composers were absolute n.usicians—Beethoven least 
Ol ali. 





I have said that Herr Weingartner’s article is dis- 
appointing, but it is only right to say that it is so 


because he takes no account of modern developments. 


of symphonic music. Certainly no greater word has 
been said than Beethoven uttered, but a review of sym- 
phonic efforts must not be bounded by the towering wall 
of the Bonn master’s genius. True, the symphony writers 
immediately following him—Schubert, Schumann, and 
then Brahms—cannot for a moment be compared with 
Beethoven, but it is certainly wrong to infer that none 
of these men did anything for the symphony. What 
they have done is, perhaps, not very much, but it at 
least requires recognition, both from its formal and 
emotional aspects. But though Weingartner’s criticisms 
on the different composers are interesting in themselves, 
especially that on Brahms, which requires a separate 
article to do it justice, the well-known conductor has not 
recognized that side by side with Brahms and Wagner 
there has grown up a school of absolute musicians which 
is working gradually towards the extension of the musical 
language. Tschaikowsky, who is dismissed by Herr 
Weingartner in a paragraph, has done much for the 
symphony in freeing it from its conventional language. 
He has not succeeded in every respect, for with all his 
genius he was not a great enough man in himself, but his 
influence will undoubtedly be felt both in a poetic and 
formal sense. Nor must we forget the efforts made by 
Richard Strauss, Dvorak (who is ignored by Herr Wein- 
gartner), Rimsky-Korsakov, and other symphonic-poem 
writers to extend the language of instrumental music. 
These efforts may seem ridiculous to us now, but they 
will have their effect on the symphony of the future. In 
brief, though Beethoven’s have been the grandest utter- 
ances of the century in the symphony, we must noa 
assume that he said the last word. He is great not 
because of his technical range, which in many respects 
is not the language of the present age, but because he 
was a great man and a great musician. It would be 
foolish to prophesy as to the exact form the symphony 
will ultimately take, but that it is gradually developing is 
plain enough to those who take a broad survey of modern 
achievements. And doubtless the genius will come who 
will draw into focus all the efforts of post-Beethoven 
symphony and symphonic-poem composers, and then it 
will be seen that the alleged decay of the symphony was 
due not only to the want of his genius but to the fact 
that since Beethoven, to take a convenient landmark, 
our composers have been steadily trudging along an 
almost endless road, leading to the goal of perlection of 
music as a universal art in itself—nay, as a universal 
emotional language for the expression of the human 
being. EDWARD A, BAUGHAN, 


AUTOGRAPHS OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 


Last month, part of the Collection of the late W. Alex- 
ander Thayer, the biographer of Beethoven, was sold by 
auction by Messrs. Sotheby. It contained, among other 
documents, autograph sketches by Beethoven and auto- 
graph songs by Schubert, which, by the way, realized 
very high prices; and while gazing on these precious 
relics of the two great Viennese composers, we could not 
but reflect on the extraordinary lot which has befallen 
many autographs of master minds, which have been 
hopelessly scattered, and some apparently irretrievably 
lost; and yet, considering the unexpected discoveries. 
which have been made from time to time, there is always 
room for hope that missing treasures will turn up. 
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Handel, for example, bequeathed to his secretary, Smith, 
his conducting scores, which though not autographs, are 
covered with notes, directions, and corrections in the 
handwriting of the composer. What became of them 
after the death of Smith is not known; anyhow, they 
disappeared, until discovered in 1857 in a_bookseller’s 
shop by M. Victor Schoeicher. Schumann “looked up” 
Ferdinand Schubert in 1839, and found Franz Schubert’s 
great symphony in C, which otherwise might have re- 
mained among the pile of music which his brother pre- 
served, possibly more out of respect for Franz’s memory 
than for any special value that he attached to it. Schumann 
rescued a work which ran the risk, when I’erdinand died 
twenty years later, of being cast aside, with the rest of 
the pile, as waste paper. And still more remarkable was 
the discovery in 1867 of Schubert’s earlier symphonies, 
and “the part-books of the whole of the muvus¢c in 
Rosamunde, tied up after the second performance, in 
December, 1823, and probably never disturbed since.” 
The discoverers, we need scarcely add, were Sir George 
Grove and Sir Arthur Sullivan; the treasures were 
hidden away in a cupboard in the chambers of a 
barrister. 

Another very striking recovery was that of the various 
sheets of the Requiem in Mozart’s own handwriting, 
“after wanderings almost as complicated as those of 
Ulysses” ; the story, in fact, of these sheets, first scattered, 
and then reunited, and deposited in the Ho/dib zothek of 
Vienna, forms one of the curiosities of musical literature. 
Autographs of Mozart have unexpectedly come to light in 
different cities. A parcel of old manuscripts was dis- 
covered by Dr. Henry Watson at a bookshop in 
Manchester! only nine years ago; it contained part of 
Mozart’s early opera JMitridate, and two clavier 
Concertos. 

One more illustration. In 1878, Dr. E. Prieger found 
the autograph of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 26 (of 
which, by the way, he has published an excellent 
facsimile), in a private house ; it was lying in a room, on 
the floor, surrounded by a heap of rubbish, and of old 
books on medicine and theology. 

It must be remembered that the great composers did 
not attach such interest and importance to their auto- 
graphs, as musicians who lived after them, when their 
greatness was generally recognized. 

Even relations or friends of the composers, in many 
cases conscious that they were associated with genius, 
attached little value to the letter. They had the substance ; 
why then should they trouble about the shadow? When 
a great man has run his race, and departed, then in 
default of the spirit, men seek after the letter. The sons 
of Bach knew that their father was supremely great, yet 
they took no special steps to preserve his autographs. 
Friedemann and Philip Emanuel each had a copy of the 
well-tempered clavier, z.¢. the first twenty-four preludes 
and fugues, written out, and presented to them by their 
father. Friedemann parted with his for money, and what 
became of the other is doubtful. Of the second set of 
twenty-four preludes and fugues, Bach wrote out more 
than one copy, yet only one, and that incomplete, is 
known. It came, no one knows how, into the possession 
of Muzio Clementi, and after his death passed through 
several hands, until it finally found a permanent home in 
the British Museum. * 

Ries. in his “ Notices,” especially states that, from 
the moment any of LBeethoven’s works were pub- 


Y 





* See ‘The Autograp of Bach's ‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier,’ Part II ,” 
by poeinee Ebenezer Piout, Mus. D., A/.d/.4., 1896, March and 
pril. 





lished, the composer placed no further value on the 
autographs. 


‘I often set his music in order," says this pupil and friend of 
the master, ‘‘but, whenever Beethoven searched for something, 
everything relapsed into disorder. I could at that time have 
taken away the autographs of all printed compositions, If I had 
only asked him for them he would have given them to me without 
hesitation.” 


And Thayer, in his biography, adds : 
‘‘These words of Ries are confirmed by the small number of 
autographs of printed works in the catalogue of sale of Beethoven's 


Nach/ass ; most remained in the hands of publishers, or were lost, 
destroyed, stolen,” 


We know, at any rate, of one instance in which Beet- 
hoven was asked for an autograph work, and the request 
was at once granted. The applicant was Mme. Bigot, 
the pianist. She had played at sight the so-called “ Ap- 
passionata ” Sonata from the manuscript, and Beethoven 
was delighted. But, if he had set great store on the 
autograph of this important work he would probably 
have hesitated to part with it, even to so accomplished 
a lady. That autograph was finally presented to the 
library of the Paris Conservatoire de Musique. It offers, 
unfortunately, traces of mutilation. A small piece has 
been cut away from one of its pages. On one side of it 
were four bars of the first movement, and on the other 
eight bars of the Andante. This cutting was probably 
given to someone as a Beethoven souvenir. In somewhat 
similar manner sketch-books of the master have been 
dismembered. 

It is interesting to note that neither the autograph of 
The Messiah, nor that of either part of “The Well- 
tempered Clavier,” nor even that of the “ Choral Sym- 
phony,” is complete. Yet, if the veneration in which 
these wonderful works are now held had always been as 
great, not a page, not a bar, not a note, would have been 
allowed to be removed from its proper place. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 

Tue event of the month was the premzére of Siegfried Wagner's 
maiden work, Der Barenhauter. First of all, I wish to state that 
at this first performance, and before a Sunday (2.¢. not over- 
critical) public, the work achieved a sensational success. The 
composer and the interpreters, the conductor and stage-manager, 
were recalled times innumerable, while of flowers and laurel 
wreaths there was no stint. But it was otherwise at the other 
performances ; empty seats were visible, and there was a lack of 
enthusiasm. It must be acknowledged that the young com- 
poser has plenty of ability, and that in the art of instrumentation 
(an art which all young composers of the present day, indeed, 
possess) he deserves praise ; in the matter of effect he displays a 
certain rafinement, On the other hand, his power of invention 
is far from strong. The opera only differs from the many imita- 
tions of Wagner’s music-dramas which have sunk into oblivion, 
in that the composer, in quite a naive manner, falls from fanatic 
Wagnerdom into utter commonplace, and quietly, sans géne, 
inserts bars 4 /a Weber, Lortzing, Nessler, or Strauss. And yet 
he has not hit upon the true nature of /o/é opera ; it is not at all 
likely that his work will enjoy long life. Once the curiosity of 
the public satisfied, interest in the opera will vanish. The per- 
formance was, for the rest, most praiseworthy, and Herren Mérs 
(Barenhauter), Greder (The Devil), Schiitz (The Stranger), and 
Frin. Seebe as Louise, deserve special mention. The orchestra, 
under Capellmeister Panzner, was excellent, and the mise ex 
scéne most brilliant. 

The Liszt-Verein arranged a musical festival, lasting three 
days. If anyone, however, should picture to himself a festival 
such as one of the Rhenish festivals, where artists from all coun- 
tries assemble, whe e the public rehearsals are as fully attended 
as the concerts, where a colossal choir and an orchestra of corre- 
sponding size (in which are to be found dozens of eminent 
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artists) take part, and where the monumental works of the 
greatest masters are performed in the best manner—such a one 
would find himself grossly deceived. For this music festival of 
the Liszt-Verein consisted merely of three concerts given within 
the space of four days, with a choir of moderate strength, the 
“*Kaim ”’ orchestra from Munich, and some able soloists under 
the joint direction of Herr Cantor Mayerhoff, from Chemnitz, 
and Herr Felix Weingartner. On the first day was performed 
Liszt's wearisome ‘‘ Dante”? Symphony, his ‘‘ Tasso,” and Wein- 
gartner’s symphonic poem, ‘* Die Gefilde der Seligen.”” The 
last-named work interests by reason of its clever orchestration, 
but it is not of equal merit as regards invention, and it contains 
many realisiic effects. If, however, this work did not prove 
particularly refreshing, a violin concerto by Feruccio Busoni 
proved a real infliction, although (in spite of the immoderate 
difficulties out of all keeping with the nature of the violin) it 
was exceedingly well interpreted by Court Capellmeister Petri. 
The fact that the artist could select such an unsatisfactory 
work for performance, certainly does not redound to his 
taste. On the second day we had Liszt's music to Prome- 
theus, and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, the rendering of 
both of which, though not entirely free from reproach, 
deserves honourable mention. At the third concert, a 
thoroughly well-sounding, pleasing symphony (in G), by Wein- 
gartner, and the Vorspicl to Die AMetstersinger were included in 
the programme, also songs by Weingartner and Reisenauer, sung 
by Dr. Ludwig Wiillner ; and last, but not least, Schubert’s 
““ Wanderer” Fantasia (orchestrated by Liszt). Liszt's Spanish 
Rhapsody was performed by M. Busoni, who, as a virtuoso, 
appeared to far greater advantage than as a composer. It 
would be well if, in our good city of Leipzig, the works of 
Mozart were cultivated to somewhat the same extent as those of 
Liszt ; but for every six of Liszt we have about one of Mozart. 

The Riedel-Verein felt it their duty to produce Liszt’s oratorio 
Christus. There was, however, only a very small audience, a 
portion of which left the church before the conclusion of the 
work ; the performance, however, was a praiseworthy one. 

Two magnificent works were given at the thirteenth Gewand- 
haus concert : Schumann’s “ Scenes from Faust” (third part), 
and the music to Byron’s “ Manfred,” and both were well 
presented. At the fourteenth concert we at length heard a 
Mozart Symphony, and, indeed, the one in G minor ; the per- 
formance, however, was somewhat tame. Modern conductors 
are no longer in their element when interpreting Mozart. It 
seems even as if comprehension of Beethoven were diminishing, 
else ‘how can one explain a conductor of such reputation as 
Nikisch performing at this concert Beethoven’s Lenore No. 2 
with the ending of No. 3! The third overture is, as is known, 
a brilliant remoulding of the second, above which it stands so 
heaven-high that No. 2 has actually forfeited the right of being 
perfortned, except as a matter of historical interest, or practi- 
cally to demonstrate to hearers of musical intelligence how 
Beethoven, ‘with admirable self-criticism, evolved from one 
already powerful work another still more powerful. So when 
No. 2 is given it should be performed just as it is, and not just 
for the sake of greater effect, with the close of No. 3 tacked on 
to it. For the rest, the Overture, and also the two movements 
of Schubert’s unfinished Symphony, were well played. The 
soloist of the evening was the distinguished coloratura singer of 
the Dresden Court Opera, Frau Erika Oschwald-Wedcekind, 
who, in the aria ‘‘ Auf starkem Fittich” (‘‘On mighty pens”), 
from Haydn’s Creation, and in Mozart’s asia, ‘‘ No, che non sei 
capace,” gave the utmost satisfaction, and was not allowed to 
forego the encore. 

The King and Queen of Saxony honoured with their presence 
the ‘fifteenth concert. The programme opened with the 
Tannhiuser overture, which was brilliantly performed, and 
closed ‘with Schumann’s Symphony inc. The Adagio suffered 
from the slow /emfpo at which it was taken, and the Scherzo 
from exaggerated rifaraandos ; the work, nevertheless, pro- 
duced, as always, a powerful impression. Fraulein Camilla 
Landi sang, in her well-known finished style, two arias, one 
from Gluck’s Paris «nd Helena, the other from Handel’s 
Xerxes, also some old French folk-songs. Herr Hugo 
Heermann, the popular Frankfort fiddler, played a charming 
Scherzo by Spohr, a trivial Serenata napolitana by Sgambati, 


and a Notturno by Ernst, all with pianoforte accompaniment. 
Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto had originally been announced 
on the programme, and Herr Heermann had, indeed, played it 
at the principal rehearsal, but as the time which the Royal pair 
could devote to the concert was limited, the Concerto was 
struck out, ; 








LETTER FROM VIENNA. 


CARL GOLDMARK’s new two-act opera, originally entitled 
Briséis, now re-named Die Kriegegefangene, in contradistinction 
to Emanuel Chabrier’s operatic fragment recently produced at 
the Royal Opera, Berlin, achieved at the Imperial Opera 
an undoubted ‘‘outward’ success. For a lasting “draw” 
the work seems too poor in genuine me/os. The declamatory 
style, in which it is chiefly written, has so far been successfully 
attempted only by its originator, the Great Richard. The close 
study of Wagner's scores, moreover, ‘has caused a somewhat 
too obyious mistaking of the mewm and ‘tuum, besides a rather 
strong admixture of Gluck. The most attractive numbers are 
the now indispensable intermezzo and the final passionate love- 
duet. which contributed not a little to the favourable result. 
Skilful orchestration may be assumed as a matter of course. 
The libretto, by Emil Schlicht, is based upon the last section of 
the Iliad. Frl. Renard, MM. Reichmanr and Hesch did 
wonders with their ungrateful parts. Gustav Mahler conducted 
with his usual skill. 

Two other sremidres, of a vastly different sort, consisted in 
the production of Haydn’s Der Azotheker and Lortzing’s 
Ofernprobe, at the same house, likewise under Mahler's baton. 
Haydn’s work is a very skilful one-act adaptation by Dr. 
Robert Hirschfeld, in German, of the original three-act Italian 
opera, Lo Speziale, composed 1768, which had been heard only 
once before as a charity performance, given by the Princess 
Metternich, at the Carl Theater in 1895. As Haydn wrote no 
overture, his Symphony in D, No. 2 (B. & H.), preceded the 
little piece, which was very favourably received ; but still more 
so, Lortzing’s more modern (both as regards the plot and the 
music) and last work, which is likely to prove a permanent 
attraction of the véreréoirve. First-rate performances in the 
chief réles were given by Mmes. Midralek, Forster, Pohlner, 
MM. Schrédter, Naval, Demuth, and Hesch. 

On the suburban stages three brilliant successes have to be 
recorded: Adam ana &ve, by Karl Weinberger, with Miss 
Halton and Mr. Girardi as the ‘‘stars" of the evening, at the 
Carl Theater; Her Excellency, by Richard Heuberger, com- 
poser of the popular ‘‘ Opernball,” with Mmes. Ilka Palmay, 
Biedermann, Ottmann, MM. Josephi, Pagin and Blasel in the 
principal parts, 42 der Wien ; and Les Fétard, with Frl. Dirkens 
(well known in London) as the chief magnet, which has drawn 
already over one hundred crowded houses—a phenomenal event 
for Vienna—in the Josephstadt. 

The above-named sensational conductor and innovator, Gustav 
Mahler, surpassed previous eccentricities by a performance at 
the Philharmonics of no less a work than Beethoven's complex 
Quartet in F minor, Op. 95, by the Orchestral String Quartet, 
with some double-basses added in certain forte passages—a pro- 
ceeding which, in spite of its splendid execution, must at Jeast 
be pronounced superfluous, considering that German publishers 
alone have produced no less than 520 orchestral works in 1897. 
Subscribers further ask whether, for this sort of vagary, soloists 
have been banished this season from the domain of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. 

Vienna is to have a second Grand (“Town”) Orchestra ; not a 
bit too soon, since the once pre-eminent musicai city has fallen 
considerably below Berlin, Paris, and London, quantitatively, 
in its orchestral as well as operatic performances. The zervus 
rerum is to be supplied by members’ and founders’ shares of 
10 and 100 florins respectively, and a minimum of twelve con- 
certs are to be given each year. 

The case stands very differently with regard to chamber 
music. No less than eight quartet parties have been heard in 
their respective cycles this season, and now the Max Pauer- 
Willy Hess -Heinrich Griinfeld Trio has to be added to the 
list. A special word of commendation must be given to the 





Duesberg Quartet Association, which has safely reached its 
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seventeenth Sunday afternoon out of a series of twenty concerts ; 
for it possesses the merit of introducing high-class chamber 
music to those less favoured by Dame Fortune, at genuinely 
popular prices. It owns in Frau Natalie Duesburg a pianistic 
force of the first rank, and Herr Duesberg is exceptionally for- 
tunate in the selection of novelties. A new string quartet, in 
F sharp minor, Op. 49, produced znter alia by Max Jentsch, 
displays rare creative and constructive power in its first three 
movements, and although less interesting in the finale—an 
elaborate fugato, mingled with some rather obtrusive ‘‘ Tristan- 
isms ””—the work is well worth the attention of quartet parties 
in search of novelty out of the common. J. B. K. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE composer of this dainty, simple piece seems to have 
an inexhaustible store of attractive melody. He has now 
published, as one can see from the ofus number, over 
eight hundred compositions, and yet the theme of the 
principal section of our Sicé/ienne is as fresh and flowing 
as if it were penned by one at the outset of his art career. 
The “ Pastorale” Trio which forms the middle section 
has quaint charm. It must be played in quiet, reposeful 
manner, and with due attention to phrase and pedal 
marks. After the repetition of the opening section, the 
piece ends with a brief coda, which, with its pedal base, 
recalls the pastoral section mentioned above. 








 Rebiews of Hew Music and Helv 
Cditions. 


Album fiir die Jugend (Album for the Young), Leichte 
melodische Uebungsstiicke ohne Octavspannung, fiir 
das Pianoforte. Von ARNOLD KRuG. Op. 83. 
(Edition No. 6211; price, net, 2s.) London : Augener 
& Co. 

SCHUMANN wrote an Album for the Young, but with a 

few exceptions his pieces are only suitable for young folk 

after they have grown up. Schumann no doubt pro- 
posed to write easy music, but his genius disposed 
otherwise. Mr. Krug, in the Album before us, has 
taken careful measure of children’s minds and fingers, 
and he has really produced a delightful collection of 
short tone-pictures. They all have superscriptions, and 
in some there are quaint realistic effects. In “Tiny 

Mouse” we can hear the nibbling of the small creature ; 

in “The Mail-coach Comes” not only is the sound of 

postillion’s horn heard at the opening, but the phrase 
forms genuine part and parcel of the whole piece ; while 
in “The Little Bird and the Cat” the bird chirps its 

“‘piep, piep,” followed by the threatening “mew” of its 

inveterate enemy. For the most part, however, the 

music keeps within its true sphere, that of appealing to 
the feelings ; throughout it is fresh and pleasing. 


Select Works for the Pianoforte, By STEPHEN HELLER. 


Deux Tarentelles. Op. 85. Nos. 1 and 2. Revised, 

phrased, and fingered by O. Thiimer. (Edition No. 

6474; price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
MANY Tarentelles have been composed, but few have 
become really popular. Even of those written by Heller 
himself these are the best known, and, of the two, the 
second even more so than the first. Popularity does not 
always go with merit, but in the case of the two Taren- 
telles under notice they fully deserve their success. The 
first, in A minor—with exception of the wide-stretched, 
repeated chords in the left hand, which, however, can be 
easily simplified—is the quieter of the two, but, in its 





way, simple and charming. In No. 2 in A flat, the 
melodic element is more marked, the harmonies are 
more piquant, while as regards brilliancy of writing it 
outshines its predecessor. This Tarentelle, like Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song,” of Chopin’s so-called “‘ Valse 
du petit chien,” is a piece which every pianist knows, or 
is supposed to know. M. Thiimer has supplied useful 
fingering for both numbers. 


Slow Movements from Mendelssohn's Organ Sonatas. 
Carefully fingered for the use of junior pupils. By 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. (Edition No. 5815; price, 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THERE are some slow middle movements of sonatas 

which contrast so admirably with what precedes and 

what follows that one would hardly venture to present 
them as independent pieces. Of such kind, no doubt, is 
the middle movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp 
minor—that “ fleur entre deux abimes,” as Liszt called it 
—or the Adagio of the Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2; 
they are, in a special sense, the middle portions of a tri- 
partite tone-picture. On the other hand, there are move- 
ments, even in Beethoven’s sonatas, which lose little, if 
anything, when taken from their surroundings. And the 
same may be said of the four slow movements in ques- 
tion: the Andante from the fourth, the Adagio from the 
first, the Andante tranguillo from the third, and the 

Andante from the sixth, Mendelssohn Organ Sonatas. 

Mr. Peterson has been careful “to keep in the appor- 

tioned staves the notes played by each hand respectively.” 

There are also helpful fingering and practical pedal- 

marks. —_—_—— 

Recreations: Easy Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. By C. COURVOISIER. Op. 48. 
(Edition No. 7355; price, net, 2s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

“ ALL work and no play makes Jack a dull boy”; thus 

runs the proverb, and, like most proverbs, there is a good 

deal of truth in it. But musicians, when they appear to 
be merely amusing themselves, are often working. And 
these Recreations, light and innocent as they seem, con- 
tain useful practice for the fingers and for the handling 
of the bow. There are in all six numbers. The first is 

a quiet Pastorale, the second a crisp little Gavotte with a 

dainty Musette as alternativo, and then come a pleasing 

Romance, a bright Scherzo, a tuneful Waltz, and a flowing 

Barcarole. 


Aria from the Suite in D major for Orchestra, by J. S. 
BACH, arranged as a Concert Piece for Violin, on the 
4th String, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 
Ernst Heim. London: Augener & Co. 

PROFESSOR JOACHIM, in a letter which he wrote to Liszt, 

many years ago, from London, speaks of a large section 

of the public accepting any work bearing a well-known 
name. “Beethoven,” he adds, “has long been estab- 
lished here; hence his Op. 1 and his ninth Symphony 
produce an equally great effect.” We may have improved 
since then, yet there are still many who feel safe 
in admiring music bearing the name of one of 
the old masters. Now, although the latter may have 
written nothing absolutely worthless, they had their 
moments of special inspiration, and on these their 
genuine worshippers love to dwell. Constant study, 
constant practice, enabled Bach to write a quantity 
of music which none of his contemporaries, with the 
exception of Handel, could have equalled; but when in 

a “raptus” he accomplished marvellous things. This 

Aria represents such a moment of inspiration. The 

playing of the melody on the fourth string is no Paganini 
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trick, but the most effective mode of rendering it. The 
reduction of the accompanying parts for pianoforte is 
quite simple ; there are no meretricious additions. 


Hermann, F.: Fifty Favourite Melodies arranged for :— 
5465@ Violin Solo ... ae o> met 
54654 Two Violins ; net 
5465c Violin and Pianoforte net 
- 5465¢@ Two Violins and Pianoforie net 
5465¢ Violoncello and Pianoforte net 
5465 / Violoncello, Violin, and Pianoforte net 
5465 ¢ Flute Solo ... eae ye 5 met 
54654 Flute and Pianoforte ox net 
54652 Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte net 
London: Augener & Co. 
THE term “melody ” is somewhat difficult to define. It 
is sometimes described as an agreeable succession of 
sounds, and yet this is not altogether satisfactory, since 
what is agreeable to one may not be so to another. Still, 
allowing for variety of taste, there are, undoubtedly, cer- 
tain melodies which appeal to all who have any soul for 
music, and such are rightly described as “favourite.” 
The collection under notice contains fifty, and though in 
character they vary greatly—-some, like Weber’s “ Cradle 
Song” (No. 3), the “Song” from Oderon (No. 19), or 
Silcher’s “ Lorelei” (No. 22), being soft and soothing : 
some lively ard brisk, like the Polish “ Krakowiak” 
(No. 10), or the Spanish Dance (No. 37) ; some sad, like 
“ Trockne Blumen ” of Schubert, or the Russian Air (No. 
32) ; and others of stirring nature, such as the “ German 
Cavalry Song” (No. 2), the “Song of the Hussars” (No, 
12), or “The Réveillée” (No. 31)—there is one feature 
common to them all, and that is simplicity. Pope 
speaks somewhere of the “majesty of simplicity.” The 
only men likely to depreciate simple melodies are those 
who cannot create them. If we examine the Aria from 
Moazart’s F7garo (No. 40), we find diatonic progression 
throughout, for the sharps in the third and fourth lines 
belong to a phrase which is entirely in the key of «. 
Then we find passages based either on the scale, or 
rather scales, in which the piece is written, or on the 
chief chords of the scale, viz. those of the tonic and 
dominant. And, of course, the melody being evolved in 
such a way, the accompaniment is of a simple character. 
These characteristics are more or less to be found in all 
melodies which make their mark. Therein lies the 
strength of many themes of Bach and Beethoven, No 
one better than they understood how to deal with com- 
plex chords ard chromatic harmonies; both, however, 
telt how necessary and important it is for a melody to be 
clear in outline and easy of comprehension. 

In what we have said there is nothing new, nothing 
original. There are, however, some truths which will 
bear repetition—nay, which require constant repetition. 
And this collection, with its fifty numbers, repeats fifty 
times over the fact that a melody, to become popular, 
must be simple. The table of contents shows that the 
tunes have been culled from the most varied sources— 
from German, French, and Italian operas; fiom the 
songs and instrumental works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber, Chopin, and Mendelssohn ; from the 
dance music of J. Strauss ; and last, but not least, from 
the folk-music of England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Russia. We spoke above of the 
simple accompaniment which results from a simple 
melody, and in confirmation we may point to the accom- 
paniments before us, Of the various transcriptions, 
those for two and three instruments are the most satis- 
factory ; but fiddlers and flautists will be well satisfied 
with a and 4, for as solo players they are accustomed to 





feel the sense of harmony between present and past 

sounds, or, in other words, to feel the harmony latent 

in a melody. — 

Old Scores and New Readings: Discussions on Musical 
Subjects. By JOHN F, RUNCIMAN. London: At 
the Sign of the Unicorns. 

IN his Dedication to Mr, Frank Harris the author re- 

marks that “No one of any: intelligence wants to take 

his opinions from a critic: borrowed opinions are use- 
less: the only opinions of any value, the only living 
opinions, are those we form each for himself.” That is 
true enough : but, as very few people do form opinions 
for themselves, borrowing is common. Let us then see 
what kind of opinions we find in these ‘‘ New Readings.” 
The article on Purcell is interesting. Our author rightly 
insists on the importance of the “ picturesque” element 
in that composer’s music. Again, with regard to the 
choral writing, we are reminded that, although Handel 
and Bach were mightier, Purcell, within his limits, 
achieved results that ‘can only be described as stupen- 
dous.” Throughout the article there is, in fact, a clear 
intention to azscuss Purcell, to understand him, not blindly 
to admire every page of music bearing his name, When 
Mr. Runcimoen, as in this case, is in sympathy with the 
composer whom he is discussing, his mode of ex- 
pression is, on the whole, temperate, and his opinions 
are worth consideration; in the reverse case, how- 
ever, he is apt to become extravagant, paradoxical, 
and even flippant. Under “ Handel” reference is 
made to Zhe Messiah, which, “during the last hundred 
and fifty years has suffered so many humiliations.” The 
recent performance of the oratorio at the Albert Hall, 
and the lectures which Sir F. Bridge is holding on 
the subject, give special point to some of the remarks: 

We learn the effect produced by Mozart’s “ outrageous 

adornments” on Mr. Runciman’s “entire human soul” ; 

but, seeing that there is a doubt as to whether Mozart 
was actually responsible for all the ‘‘ adornments” in the 
so-called Mozart version of the score, the composer of 

Don Giovanni might, we think, have been treated more 

generously. There is a short paper on the Don Giovanni 

and “ Requiem” of Mozart. We fully endorse the state- 
ment that “ Fidelio, Lohengrin, the Ring, and Tristan 
have done nothing to eclipse the glories” of Mozart’s 
master work. This is an opinion worth borrowing. 

It is a healthy utterance in these days of extrava- 

gant Wagner worship, when admiration of his works 

almost implies their superiority over all that went 
before. And of the “Requiem” we read that it 
is “the most touching au obiography ever penned.” 

Our author asks whether “ Fzde/io is an opera at all.” He 

considers that it consists of ‘one wonderfully touching 

situation, padded cut before and behind—before with 
some particularly fatuous reminiscences of the old 
comedy of intrigue, behind with some purely formal 
business and a pompous final chorus.” There is a good 
deal of truth in this assertion, yet it is too sweeping. 

And then Mr, Runciman makes no mention of the great 

“Lenore” overture which Beethoven wrote for the 

original production of the work. That great overture 1s 

the veal opera—an opera without words. Of Gounod our 
author speaks reasonably, and a subile distinction is drawn 
between the composer’s Faust and his Roméo et Juliette. 

OF Donizetti we read that he “is amongst the dead whom 

no resurrection awaits,” a sentiment with which most 

musicians will agree; and of Verdi’s Za Traviata, that 

“It was made, as bonnets were made, to sell in the 

‘fifties ; like the bonnets sold in the ’fifties, it is hopelessly 

out of date now.” There are several papers on the 

music-dramas of Wagner, ccmmencing with the F/ying 
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Dutchman, but the space at our command forbids us 
from entering into detail. There is, however, one passage 
that we must notice. Wagner, we read, “always tried 
to get balance of form, alwys tried to get balance by 
lengthening parts which were already long enough, in 
preference to cutting parts that were already too long” 
——too long,” zc. for Mr. Runciman. Readers must 
remember this; it is, after all, oaly an expression of 
personal opinion, Cutting is dangerous work, for what 
appears long to one man may not seem so to another. 
{n the Ring, we read, there is “much padding, which 
a later generation wiil ruthlessly amputate.” The writer 
does not inform us who the amputators are to be. The 
actors ?—their judgment would be too prejudiced. Con- 
ductors? Excepting the great conductors now living who 
were brought up under Wagner’s very eyes, one would not 
put too much trustin suchmen. Piaygoers? Their policy 
would be too much of the catch-the-last-train order. 
“A Note on Brahms” is not altogether a pleasant one; 
but one must remember that the note is that of one 
man, not of musicians generally. ‘Brahms is dead,” 


says Mr. Runciman ; for our author, however, the com- 
poser seems scarcely ever to have lived. 


Briefwechsel zwischen Franz Liszt und Hans von Biilow. 
Herausgegeben von LA MARA. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
und Hartel. 

A CORRESPONDENCE between two such eminent musicians 

cannot fail to prove interesting, It commences with a 

letter from Liszt to Biilow, written in 1851 from Eilsen ; 

the latter was at Weimar, awaiting the arrival of the great 
pianist, who was soon to become his guide, philosopher, 
and friend. Biilow was then in his twenty-first year, and 
had just come from Switzerland, where Wagner had been 
looking after him. The last letter in the volume bears 
the date May 22nd, 1884, and thus we have, as it were, a 
psychography in letter form of these two remarkable men 
during a period of thirty-three years. From the preface 
we learn that every effort has been made to fill up certain 
gaps in the correspondence, though in vain. These gaps 
are certainly to be regretted,. but one can thoroughly 
enjoy the friendly gossip, the free interchange of thought 
with regard to the writers themselves, and comments and 
criticisms concerning distinguished musicians of that 
period, such as Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, Joachim, 
and others. From the easy, unrestrained style of the 
correspondence, it is perfectly clear that neither Liszt 
nor Biilow had any thought that their letters would be 
made public. And that is why they are so interestiny, 
so readable. Column after column could, of course, be 
filled with pithy extracts, but we will only just give one 
er two brief samples, which will probably tempt readers 
to read the volume for themselves. In the tenth letter 

Liszt is speaking of his “ Rhapsodies hongroises,” and 

the following, which we will not spoil by translation, may 

serve as a good guide as to the manner of their inter- 
pretation :— 


“« Etudiez les Zigeuner, et appropriez-vous leur énergique accen- 
tiation du rhythme. N’oubliez pas non plus les longs points 
d'orgue /\ et laissez-vous aller 4 tous les caprices des fougues 
selon l'amertune ou !'exubérance de votre coeur.” 


Biilow was of an impetuous nature, and Liszt, on one 
occasion, when the former was about to write a bitter 
letter or article, quietly advises him to place himself “un 
peu plus au diapason des hommes et des choses telies que 
les voila”—advic: of witch Biilow was at times in sore 
need. And now for Biilow. Heis writing about the leisure 
which he will enjoy in the house of the Polish Count 
Mycielski. 1 shall have plenty of time, he remarks, to 





compose trios, symphonies, etc., “a la Rubinstein, avec 
ou sans inspiration”—a neat criticism on the unequal 
art-work of the Russian pianist. And again, referring to 
a performance which he gave of Liszt’s Concerto in E flat, 
Biilow, in his enthusiasm for the new form adopted by 
his master, remarks that the public “a été trés mal- 
heureux de n2 pas avoir été ennuyé par les trois gros 
patés qui forment l’unité d’un concerto classique.” 


Memoir of Sir Robert P. Stewart, Kt, Mus. Doc. By 
OLINTHUS J. VIGNOLES, M.A. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 

THE life-story of the late Professor of Music in the 

University of Dublin was a quiet one. At an early age 

he joined the Cathedral School of Christ Church, and at 

the age of eleven composed a Ze Deum, but in it the 

Dean’s vicar discovered consecutive fifths in the first two 

bars. Thais, however, only nerved young Stewart to 

greater diligence, and two years later he was third 
prizeman in an anthem competition. At the age of 
twenty-seven he was appointed organist of St. Patrick’s 

Cathedral. In 1857 Dr. Stewart (the degree of Doctor 

had been conferred on him ia 1851) paid a visit to Paris 

and other Continental towns, and some _ interesting 
extracts are given from his diary. In 1862 he was 
appointed Professor of Music in the University of 

Dublin, and he was the pioneer in the endeavour to raise 

the social status of musical graduates “ by admitting to 

degrees in music only such candidates as could show a 

fair acquaintance with the ordinary routine of a gentle- 

man’s education.” This test in arts and literature, 
adopted later on by other Universities, was a reform of 
which Sir Robert was justly proud. 

The Professor's love for Bach's music was great. 
“That grand Leipziger,” he says in a letter written from 
“The Tabard Inn,” Turnham Green, in 1884, “was a 
wizard—the old magician! He could do just whatever 
he pleased with the spirits he summoned, and who came. 
at his call!” His acquaintance with that master was of 
long standing ; as conductor of the University Choral 
Society he had a Bich motet sung in 1847, and this, says 
his biographer, “was the first performance of Bach’s 
music in Ireland.” Mr. Vignolles has placed before his 
readers an interesting narrative, and “ without prolixity,” 
of *‘ one of the greatest masters of the art of music that 
Ireland has produced.” 








Operas and Conrerts, 


—_—@—— 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


On Monday, February 13th, there was another evening con- 
cert, the great attraction being the reappearance of Dr. 
Joachim under circumstances that fully awakened the sympathies 
of his English admirers. There had been a report in Berlin that 
the renowned violinist had cancelled all his engagements owing 
to the death of Frau Joachim, but the engagement to appear at 
St. James’s had been made so long ago, and Dr. Joachim was 
so well assured of the reception he would meet with in London, 
that he did not postpone his visit, although it was evident 
when he came on the platform that he was deeply moved, and 
to a slight extent his emotion affected his performance in the 
opening quartet. But the very cordial greeting offered him 
soon overcame the passing nervousness from which he suffered, 
and before the close of the work, which was Schubert’s quartet 
in D minor, the renowned artist had quite recovered himself ; 
the remarkable variations on Schubert's song, “Death 
and the Maiden,” which are such a feature of the Quartet, 
were played most exquisitely. Still greater success 
attended Dr. Joachim in the Sonata of Brahms in a, Op. 100, 
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in which he was admirably supported by Mr. Leonard Borwick. 
It was a particularly interesting night, all the more so because 
many visitors were uncertain if Dr. Joachim would appear. 
The enthusiasm of the audience, which had been somewhat 
repressed in deference to the great violinist, was warmly mani- 
fested after the Brahms sonata, and once more Dr. Joachim 
must have felt the sincerity and depth of his welcome. Some 
were no doubt surprised that the hall was not fuller, but the 
circumstances we have referred to explain that. It must be a 
great satisfaction to his London friends to find Dr. ee after 
more than half a century of noble artistic work, still in full 
possession of the great gifts which created his fame. Even now, 
after the lapse of so many years, he need fear no rival, because, 
as a matter of fact, he has no rival in intellectual and technical 
gifts. Mr. Borwick, who amply merited his hearty recall with 
Dr. Joachim after the Brahms sonata, chose as his solo the 
variations arranged by him from Mozart’s ‘‘ Musical Box.” 
On such an occasion he would have perhaps done better to 
select a more important composition by the same master, the 
piece having already done duty at Mr. Borwick’s recitals, where 
it was more suitable. Messrs. Inwards, Gibson, and Hugo 
Becker were the associates of Dr. Joachim in the Schubert 
quartet, and their playing was worthy of their leader. Haydn’s 
charming Quartet in D minor, Op, 76, No. 2, was the concluding 
item in a concert greatly enjoyed by all present. Miss Louise 
Dale was the vocalist, and her songs were Schubert’s Die Funge 
Nonne, “Hark, hark, the lark’’ and Schumann’s Aond 
Nacht. We have heard the clever young lady to greater 
advantage, as there was a certain amount of effort in her 
singing which was quite unnecessary, her voice being sweet 
and pure and at its best when the vocalist refrains from forcing 
it. Dr. Joachim has arranged to stay until Easter, and later 
on will be joined by his quartet party from Berlin.—M. 
Dohnanyi’s appearance at the Saturday Popular Concerts was 
a great success, especially in the Beethoven Sonata in a flat, 
Op. 110, which he played finely, as he also did Mendelssohn’s 
D minor Trio with Mr. Kruse and Herr Becker. On Saturday, 
18th, Dr. Joachim led Mendelssohn’s string Quintet, Op. 87, 
associated with Messrs. Inwards, Gibson, Hobday, and Becker. 
Miss Fanny Davies joined Herr Becker in the Sonata of Brahms, 
Op. 38, and played brilliantly in Mendelssohn’s Presto Scherzando 
in F sharp minor. Mrs. Helen Trust was the vocalist. On 
Monday, 20th, the reappearance of Herr Schonberger evoked 
great enthusiasm, and Dr. Joachim played Beethoven’s Romance 
in F splendidly, and, being encored, gave a Bach solo. A new 
vocalist, Mlle. St. André, was well received in songs of Massenet 
and Schubert. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
THE company has been less fortunate during the recent season 
at the Lyceum than would have been the case if it had started 
with more definite plans. The constant change of conductors 
and the resignation of Mr. Barton McGuckin as stage manager 
had an injurious effect upon the representations, wtich, how- 
ever, in several instances proved attractive to large audiences. 
The performance which may be regarded as the most impor- 
tant was the first representation in English of Z7ristan und 
Isolde in London. This great work is so exacting for the 
artistes, and requires such an elaborate stage setting, that it was 
scarcely possible to present it in English without leaving some 
weak points for adverse criticism, but it was greatly to the 
credit of the company that the praise far exceeded the blame. 
It was to be regretted that the performers did not make the 
delivery of their own language clearer. It was difficult at times 
to believe that they were singing in English, and we had also 
to complain of a coarseness in the chorus which was inexcus- 
able in an opera where so little is required from that depart- 
ment. Only one chorus, that of male voices on board the 
vessel in the first act, demands attention, but as it occasionally 
blends with the-principals, it requires to be carefully executed 
Unfortunately, it was given in a very rough, unfinished style.: 
The orchestra was happily entitled to much commendation, and 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn had worked wonders in that direction. 
The accompaniment in nearly every instance went smoothly, 
the singers were not, overpowered, and the balance of tone 
was uniformly good. The stage management was by no means 





so satisfactory. In the great scene of the first act, where the 
poison is exchanged for the love-potion, there was a want 
of dramatic significance, and in the last act the scene between 
Kurvenal and the king's followers needed better stage manage- 
ment, as also did the incident of the second act, in which 
King Mark and his retainers surprise the lovers. This should 
have been better arranged. But when we have to speak of the 
principal artistes, our fault-finding ceases. Miss Lucile Hill, 
for example, as the heroine, deserved cordial praise. Her 
bright pure voice told well in the music, which she sang 
throughout with great intelligence and artistic effect, and she 
also displayed considerable dramatic power. Miss Hill became 
somewhat fatigued by the time the last act was reached, and 
fell a little short of the required standpoint in ‘‘ Isolde’s Death 
Song,” but, taken as a whole, her rendering of Isolde might 
bear comparison with that of many vocalists of greater fame. 
To fully realize the passion and despair of such a heroine 
would require the artist to be one of the greatest vocalists, as 
well as a tragic actress of absolute genius. M. Brozel is a 
young tenor with a charming voice, and latterly he has greatly 
improved as an actor. He showed intelligence rather than 
power, but there were moments when he quite realized the 
character of Tristan. In the love duet of the garden scene his 
agreeable voice and cultivated style gained hearty approval, 
and in the last act he sang with tenderness, expression, and 
even passion. Mr. Winckworth was effective as King Mark, 
and as Kurvenal, the sturdy old retainer, Mr. Tilbury was quite 
equal to the requirements of the character. The general per- 
formances of the company have included most of the popular 
works in their r¢fertoire, and there are indications that if opera 
in English could be conducted with the care and completeness 
required, the public would give adequate support. The 
absence of a permanent conductor at the very commencement 
was an almost fatal error, and no little praise must be awarded 
to Mr. Hamish MacCunn in taking the post at a critical moment. 
To have broken down in such a work as 77istan would have 
ruined the prestige of the company. 


M. DE PACHMANN'S RECITAL. 

On February 3rd, at St. James’s Hall, the celebrated pianist 
had an immense audience. M. de Pachmann commencing with 
Beethoven, played the ‘‘ Waldstein” Sonata with much grace 
and refinement ; but heis never heard to the same advantage in 
the works of Beethoven as in those of other composers—notably 
Chopin. The grand German master requires solidity of style 
and breadth of execution, combined with a depth of feeling we 
do not associate with the playing of M. de Pachmann, exquisite 
as it is, in the music of his own countryman. We may give 
him hearty praise for his rendering of Schubert’s Impromptus, 
Op. 142. Here the pianist delighted everybody, and rendered ample 
justice to the beauty of Schubert’s music. In Weber’s Polacca 
Brillante, with Liszt’s introduction, M, de Pachmann was also 
at his best; and some pieces of Mendelssohn were given with 
complete appreciation of that composer’s style. But it was 
when the Chopin selection came that the triumph of the pianist 
was secured, He gaye the Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, No.2, three 
Preludes, a couple of Studies, the Mazurka in c sharp minor, 
Op. 41, and the posthumous Waltz in A flat. These were 
played to perfection, and so enthusiastic did the audience 
become that M. de Pachmann added another Chopin waltz. 
Even then there was a call for more, and he gave the popular 
study on the black keys with the utmost brilliancy ; at length 
his admirers were satisfied. 


THE BACH CHOIR. 
THE Bach Choir commenced its new season on February 7th 
at Queen’s Hall, the programme being entirely made up from 
the works of that great master. The Magnificat in D was given 
for the fourth time by this society. The choir did fairly well in 
this work, but still better in the noble old church cantata, ‘* Ein 
feste Burg,” in which the choral passages were delivered with 
breadth of tone and decision. It need scarcely be said that 
Professor Villiers Stanford conducted Bach adm-rably. It was 
evidently a labour of love to him. As a proof of the rapid 
advance our students are making, it may be mentioned that, 
with the exception of Mr. Andrew Black, all the soloists were 
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students from the Royal College of .Music. They were: Miss 
Agnes Nichols, Miss Eleanor Jones, Miss Muriel Foster, and 
Mr. William Green. Considering the difficulty of their task, 
they succeeded remarkably well. A treat for the lovers of 
instrumental music was the performance of Bach’s beautiful 
Suite in B minor, in which Mr. D. S. Wood performed the flute 
solo, while Mr. Henry Bird gave valuable aid at the pianoforte. 
The playing of the Con erto in C for two pianofortes, by Miss 
Fanny Davies and Mr. Leonard Borwick, caused the greatest 
enthusiasm of the evening. It amply merited the applause 
bestowed. We have rarely heard two pianists of the modern 
school produce such unity of-effect.. For the sake of the great 
composer they were interpreting, those admirable pianists put 
aside their own individuality, and thought onlv of obtaining a 
perfect ensemble. In this they succeeded, and the result was 
delightful. 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

THE sixth concert of the series included a Suite from Z’ Enfant 
Prodigue by M. Wormser, but it was scarcely worthy o! a place 
in the programme beside a beautiful F flat Symphony of 
Mozart. The ‘* Sid Slavische Rhapsodie” of Karel Bendl was 
appreciated as a novelty, and was well received. Miss Leonora 
Jackson did credit to her famous teacher in the Violin Concerto 
of Brahms, and Miss Ellen Beach Yaw astonished her auditors 
by the exceptional range of her voice. 


THE ELDERHORST CONCERTS. 


THE tenth concert at Steinway Hall introduced M. Camille 
Chevillard, who played the pianoforte part in his Sonata in 
G minor, Op. 8, for pianoforte and violin. He is the son-in-law 
of M. Lamoureux, and we do not remember that he has before 
appeared in London. His music has much of the rhapsodical 
character of modern French compositions ; but one movement 
in polonaise form is very spirited, the violin being prominent. 
M. Chevillard is a remarkably good pianist, and M. Rivarde in 
the violin part was excellent. He gave as a solo the Concert- 
stiick of M. Saint-Saéns, In Benjamin Godard’s Trio in 
G minor, Op. 32, Mr. Whitehouse took part. Herr von Auen 
was the vocalist. 


M. DOHNANYI’S RECITAL. 


Tuls pianist has so rapidly gained favour in Lendon, that his 
recital at St. James’s Hall on February 13th attracted an 
immense audience. His programme opened with Beethoven’s 
Cc major Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3—a work less characteristic of the 
great master than some of his later Sonatas. It was written, as 
the auditor will readily discover, when the influence of Mozart 
still affected his style; but there is enough of the true Beet- 
hoven to give the Sonata great interest, especially in the 
Adagio and Scherzo movements, in which M. Dohnanyi’s talent 
appeared to the greatest advantage. His rendering of two 
pieces by Bach gained great applause, and h's version of the 
famous ‘* Etudes Symphoniques” of Schumann displayed 
splendid technical powers. Some brief pieces were charm- 
ingly interpreted, but there was not much to admire in the 
pianist’s showy transcription of a waltz by Delibes. 


STOCK EXCHANGE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


It is a hopeful sign of the progress of music in this country that 
our amateurs continue to give much attention to orchestral 
works, On Monday, February 6th, at Queen’s Hall, the 
Stock Exchange Orchestral So.iety gave a concert conducted 
by Mr. Arthur W. Payne, the excellent violinist, when a well- 
selected programme was performed wth much taste and no 
little executive talent by the members of the Society. A male 
voice choir is also a feature of these concerts. Vocal pieces 
were given by Miss Mabel Berrey, and Miss Alice Liebmann 
played violin solos. 


TuIs Society—in which at one time the Duke of Edinburgh, 
now Duke ot Coburg, used to play the violin—gave a concert 
at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday, February 8th, when the Dead 





March in Sau/ was played, asa tribute to the memory of H.R.H. 
Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg, at the commencement of the 
concert. The overture to A Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
other orchestral works, were rendered in excellent style. 
Mr. Ernest Ford conducted with zeal and ability. 


MADAME ALBANI’S CONCERT. 


USUALLY, a ~réma donna thinks only of her own vocal efforts 
in giving a concert, but we may credit Mme. Albani with 
more artistic feeling than most celebrated vocalists, for at her 
concert given at Queen’s Hall on Friday, February roth, 
Mme. Albani actually introduced the admirable 7¢ Deum of 
Professor Stanford, originally performed at the Leeds Festival 
last October. A Ze Deum at the concert of a popular prima 
donna was a novelty indeed! But all who know Mme. 
Albani are aware that she has a true feeling for art of the better 
kind. Fottunately, she sung the soprano part, and had for her 
associates Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Miss Ada 
Crossley, who rendered ample justice to the solo passages of 
Professor Stanford’s fine work. The Queen’s Hall Choir sang 
the choral portions. The Royal College Orchestra did well 
also, and the composer conducted, which was just the right 
thing for him to do. We are glad to record that a London 
audience fully endorsed the flattering verdict originally passed 
on the work at Leeds. There were many other good things in 
the concert, among them charming solos by Mme. Albani and 
other excellent vocalists, and an item not oiten heard at a mis- 
cellaneous concert was a duet from the last act of Szeg/ried, 
which Mme. Albani and Mr. Ben Davies sang in German. The 
Royal College Orchestra gave excellent assistance, and although 
the duet was trying in the concert-room, such music being only 
fitted really for the stage, the vocalists succeeded in their 
difficult task, which appeared to be more arduous for the tenor 
than the soprano, Mme. Albani having a sustaining power 
most valuable in overcoming the difficulties of such music. It is 
agreeable to note a celebrated prima donna introducing such 
works instead of frivolous vocal waltzes and other rubbish of 
that kind. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
THE opening concert of the Philharmonic Society is fixed for 
March 8th, when Schumann’s Symphony in B flat will be one 
of the most important orchestral items in a programme which 
will also include Sir A.C. Mackenzie’s Za Bei/e Dame Sans 


Merci, Cherubini’s interesting overture A/i Bada, etc. M. 
Dohnanyi will play Liszt’s E flat Concerto, and a new ‘‘ Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise ” by Szendy, a work as yet unpublished, and 
Miss Leonora Jackson will perform Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto, which is being so constantly played that another 
violin concerto would certainly be welcome. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


A STATEMENT has been widely circulated to the effect that the 
entire company of La Scala, Milan, will appear shortly at Drury 
Lane Theatre. Such a proposal has, we have reason to believe, 
been made, but no public announcement has yet appeared 
giving official authority to the matter. If the arrangement is 
carried out, the operatic season will be the most exciting of any 
known for many years. For a long period we had two great 
opera houses in London, but they were both devoted to works 
of the same class. The advantage of the La Scala company 
performing in London would be the presentation of several 
operas not likely to be performed at Covent Garden. We do 
not fear that there would be any reaction in favour of Donizetti 
and Bellinii—The popular composer Signor Luigi Denza has 
been appointed professor of singing at the Royal Academy of 
Music.—Sir Frederick Bridge devoted his Gresham lectures to 
Handel’s Messiah, showing the differences between the recent 
performance at the Albert Hall and those in which additions 
to the score had been made by various composers. The first lecture 
was given in the theatre of Gresham College ; the remaining 
three at the City of London School.—Among the miscellaneous 
concerts, that of Miss Nettie Atkinson and Mr. Tom Hamilton, 
at Steinway Hall on February 9th, was chiefly interesting 
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owing to an excellent performance by Miss Atkinson of Spohr’s 
** Dramatic Concerto.” The young lady was a former pupil of 
the Royal Academy.—Mr. Homer Lind’s recital of German 
Lieder was somewhat unfortunately placed, Mme. Albani’s 
concert taking place on the same night, but this meritorious 
vocalist was appreciated in songs by Brahms and Schubert, 
which he rendered with taste and vocal skill—An organ recital 
was given at Queen's Hall on Thursday, February 9th, by 
students of the Royal Academy, who gained great credit for 
their technical skill. The organ practice will prove valuable to 
them in the future.—A series of concerts has been given in the 
late Lord Leighton’s studio, Holland Park Road. We have 
attended the first and second of these, the latter being the most 
interesting, owing to the performance of Haydn's ‘* Seven 
Words from the Cross,” originally composed for the orchestra, 
but afterwards arranged for stringed-quartet, and also for solo 
with chorus and orchestra. The quartet was chosen on this 
occasion, and was well played by the Grimson family, Mr. 
McInnes giving the brief vocal solos with good effect.—The 
Amateur Orchestra at the Imperial Institute, conducted by Mr. 
Randegger, gave on February 8th Sterndale Bennett’s 
Symphony in G minor, a work of high merit too long neglected. 
We are not sorry to hear that the Imperial Institute will not 
engage another Italian orchestra this season.—A curious scene 
was witnessed at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre at the close of 
the performance of a new comic opera, on February ith. It 
was entitled Coquette, the music being by M. Justin Clerice. 
The plot was a complicated one, based on a Spanish original, 
the scene being in Sardinia. The work belongs to the opera 
bouffe school, and the music is of flimsy quality. The manager, 
objecting to certain sounds indicating disapproval, came forward, 
and a stormy scene followed between that gentleman and a 
portion of the audience. But it is doubtful whether his protest 
will prolong the run of the opera.—Miss Eibenschiitz gave a 
pianoforte recital at the St. James’s Hall on February 16th 
with considerable success. 


Musiral Potes, 


Berlin.—Emanuel Chabrier’s fragment, /risezs, after 
Goethe’s Bride of Corinth, has been produced at the 


Royal Opera with indifferent success. Mmes. Hiedler, 
Gétze, MM. Griining and Hoffmann worked hard. with 
their difficult tasks under Richard Strauss’s direction. 
Habitués asked why an operatic “torso” has been served 
up before any of the composer’s complete works, Ze Roz 
malgré lut or Gwendoline, have been heard here. Per- 
haps they escaped a calamity, judging from the overture 
of the last-named opera—Max Léwengard’s two-act 
opera, Die wierzehn Nothhelfer, met with a divided 
reception at the Theater des Westens. The very harm- 
less action is unduly spun out, and the lyric effusions fail 
to fascinate. The orchestration is scanty. The com- 
poser-conducto: had the good sense not to appear in 
response to some friendly calls.—The subscripiion for 
the local Wagner monument, having reached over 100,000 
marks, has been closed. A wealthy Wagner enthusiast 
bas, moreover, guaranteed any further expenses that may 
be needed.—The Philharmonic Society, under Arthur 
Nikisch, produced a lively and well-scored “ Lustspiel 
Ouverture” by Karl Kleemann.—Father Goldschmidt, 
the oldest military bandsman in the German army, has 
retired after fifty years’ active service. Heserved through 
all the Prussian wars, and was much patronized by the 
late Emperor William I. He has been promoted to the 
grade of an officer, which in the German army is an 
exceptional honour for an aged musician.—At a “ Sonaten 
Abend” of MM. C. van Bos and I. M. van Veen, a new 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin, in E, Op. 24, by Sylvio 
Lazzari, met with a friendly reception—The Halic 





Quartet party produced an interesting Pianoforte Quartet 
in A minor by Robert Kahn.—Alexander Winogratsky, 
of Kiew, has brought out a series of Russian composi- 
tions, including a Symphony in G minor by Kalinnikow, a 
Fantasia on a Cossack theme by Dargomijsky, and a 
symphonic poem, “ Sadkow,” by Rimsky-Korsakow. 
The Philharmonic orchestra greatly distinguished itself 
by the execution of these difficult works.—The Society 
for the Promotion of Art, according to its praiseworthy 
custom, has produced some new works—a string Quartet 
in D minor, Op. 29, written in genuine quartet style by 
James (why James?) Rothstein, and a pianoforte Quintet 
in C, Op. 11, by Franz Mohaupt.—Vincent d’Indy’s Sym- 
phonic Variations, “ Istar,” Op. 42, were heard for the 
first time in Germany at a concert given by Dr. Georg 
Dohrn, and met with very slight success.—Xaver Schar- 
wenka, recently returned from the United States, produced 
his new pianoforte Concerto, No, 3, in C sharp minor, 
Op. 80, which in freshness of invention fails to equal his 
popular No. 1 in B flat minor. He also played Chopin’s 
Andante and Polonaise in E flat, for which he himself bas 
provided an effective orchestral score-——The Oratorio 
Society has brought out a melodious and witty one-act 
Singspiel, Das alte Lied, music by its eminent conduc- 
tor, Carl Mengewein, with well-merited success.— 
An interesting Scandinavian chamber-music even- 
ing was given by Tor Aulin, violinist, jointly with 
Frau Sigrid Schéller, vocalist; Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianoforte ; Rudolf Krasselt, violoncello. Tor Aulin 
(pupil of Emile Sauret) produced two Fantasias and 
two “lyric poems” by the highly gifted composer, 
Emil Sjégren, with great success. Frau Schdl- 
ler’s rendering of some beautiful songs by Grieg 
and Sinding was distinguished by beauty of voice and 
warmth of expression. A fluently written pianoforte 
Trio in F minor, by P. Lange-Miiller, opened the 
evening. ; 

Leipzig.—Hugo Riemann, who is about. publishing a 
new edition of his Musical Dictionary, appeals to all 
composers for biographical notes, besides. any mis-state- 
ments they might be able to point out in the present 
edition. Atidress, Dr. Hugo Riemann, Promenaden- 
strasse II., Leipzig. 

See also our special letter from Leipzig. 

Darmstadt.—Ferdinand Hummel’s new opera, Assar- 
pai, libretto by Dora Duncker, has been very warmly 
received. 

Cassel.—Ten thousand matks were voted provisionally 
by the municipality towards the expenses, likely to reach 
100,000 marks, in connection with the great Male Choral 
competition for the Emperot’s prize. It will consist of 
eighteen choral societies, total 2,720 voices. 

Wiesbaden.— Edmund Uhl’s Prelude to Hauptmann’s 
famous fairy-drama, Zhe Sunken Bell, has obtained a 
striking success. 

Weimar.—The Liszt Monument Committee has sent 
out. the respective invitations to German and Austro- 
Hungarian artists. 

Dessau.—The Court Theatre celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation with a festival performance 
of an effective Jubilee overture by August Klughardt, 
followed by a revival of the old opera, Little Red 
Cap, by Dittersdorff, which had already been given in 
1794 at the local riding-school prior to the erection of 
the theatre. The melodious little work, excellently 
interpreted, still proved attractive and was repeated. 

Munich.—Siegtried Wagner’s opera, Der Barenhauter, 
has been produced here. Critical opinion is much 
divided upon its merits. The performance, under 
Fischer and Von Possart’s renowned stage management 
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was excellent ; everything possible was done to bring 
about a successful premiere, This much is certain, that 
the third performance had, contrary to original inten- 
tions, to be included in the subscription series to secure 
a satisfactory audience. The work, however, will, 
owing to the spell of the composer’s name, soon be 
heard on the leading German and Austrian stages. 
It is worthy of notice that the young composer’s mother, 
Cosima Wagner, who had witnessed the inception of the 
Bayreuth performances by the side of the great composer, 
declared the said Barenhauter premiére to be the happiest 
day of her life! Can a mother’s infatuation go further? 

Bremen.—-Georg Schumann, conductor of the Philhar- 
monics, produced his Symphonic Variations on the 
chorale, “ Wer nur den lieben Gott lisst walten,” for 
orchestra and organ, which is marked by skilful work- 
manship and brilliant orchestral colour. 

Bremerhafen.—-Musical art, which had declined con- 
siderably here, has of late years received a powerful 
impulse through Robert Wiemann, director of the 
Musikverein ; numerous important works being now 
brought to a hearing with genuine artistic spirit. 

Magdeburg.—A new violoncello Concerto by Fritz 
Kauffman was produced with great success by Petersen. 
‘The work is to be published shorily. by C. Paez, of 
Berlin. 

Stattgart.— Dr. Obrist produced Gluck’s Pastoral, 
“Les Amours Champétres,’ which met with a very 
kindly reception. J. N. Fuchs’s edition was used. 

Konigsberg.—Wilhelm Berger’s Cantata, “My god- 
dess,” which had won the first prize offered by a member 
of the City Council, has achieved a great success. 

Liegnitz.— The pianoforte manufactory of Eduard 
Seiler celebrated the fiftieth year of its existence. 

Frankfort-on-Meine.—-At the Museum (orchestral) Con- 
certs Conductor Kogel introduced Nicodé’s “ Chase after 
Fortune,” Leo Blech’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ The Nun,” and 
Urspruch’s charming Zempest overture, which pleased 
best. Grell’s extremely difficult sixteen-part a Capella 
Mass, given by the Cecilia Society, excited the admira- 
tion of the connoisseurs by its extraordinary constructive 
skill, but without appealing to the emotions of the 
audience. 

Hamburg.—-Bogumil Zepler’s comic opera, Zhe Viscount 
of Létortéres, libretto by Taubert, met with a very friendly 
reception. 

Vienna.—The finding of the Court of Appeal in 
the matter of Brahms’s estate has set aside the claims 
of the Society of Musicians here and of the Liszt 
Verein at Hamburg, in favour of the composer’s 
relations resident in Germany, owing to the fatal 
omission of a legally correct signature to the will-—in- 
credible blunder in the case of so widely and highly 
connected a member of Vienna society. According to a 
ukase issued hy the sensational innovator, Director-con- 
ductor of the Imperial Opera, Gustav Mahler, henceforth 
the subscribers and other hitherto privileged persons will 
not be admitted to the final rehearsals.’ Only the most 
prominent critics will be honoured with this distinction 
by personal admission for each separate occasion. The 
leave of absence of the artists is also to be curtailed very 
considerably. The favourite, Fiiulein Michalck, was 
refused an excursion to Buda-Pest, but it seemed rather 
funny that Herr Mahler should, the day after sending 
forth his new decree, himself have started on a several 
days’ journey to conduct his own symphony at Litge. 
Siegfried Wagner has ar:ived here to superintend the 
rehearsals of his opera, Der Béirenhiiuter, which is set 
down at the Imperial Opera for the latter half of March. 
His mother, Frau Cosima Wagner, who had arrived 





earlier, fell rather seriously ill with influenza, but is now 
convalescen*. Her appearance at several concerts had 
produced quite a sensation. Her resemblance to her 
father, Franz Lisz’, is more striking than ever. 

See also our special letter from Vienna. 

Prague.—The Czechian Theatre has performed an opera 
—Eva, by the Viennese composer, Joseph Firster—with 
decided success, 

Buda-Pest.—A new fairy operetta—7he Foo/, by Bela 
Sza Cados—met with a favourable reception. The same 
may be said of Count Geza Zichy’s Master Roland. 

Cracow.—A committee has been formed for the removal 
of Chopin’s remains from Paris to Cracow, where also a 
Chopin exhibition is to be held. 

Paris.— La Poule Blanche, a four-act operetta, achieved, 
owing to an insipid libretto, only a very moderate success 
at the Cluny Theatre, notwithstanding Victor Roger's 
elegant and neat, if not very striking music.—The 
Lamoureux concerts produced a suite of slight sketches 
with lyrical recitals, appropriately entitled “ Aquarelles,” 
by Montoya and. Bouval, which met with some favour.— 
Richard Strauss, and afterwards Felix Weingartner, each 
conducted one of these concerts with brilliant success. 
It looks as 1f German conducto:s were gradually achiev- 
ing a peaceful conquest of the French capital. A young 
composer (Omer Letorey) made a promising ddu¢ with 
asymphonic poem inspired by Ibsen.—The Conserva- 
toire orchestra preduced Mlle. Augusta Holmés’s new 
hymn, “ Apollo,” which, although inferior in breadth and 
importance to her previous compositions, /r/ande and 
Les Argonautes, is an effective, highly coloured work. 
A “Scéne Mythologique,” entitled “La Naissauce de 
Venus,” by the ambitious but little iaspired composer, 
Gabriel Fauré, would be insufficient even to symbolize 
terrestrial much less the typical beauty of Venu:.—The 
Colonne concerts were more fortunate in the choice of 
an effective new symphonic poem suggested by Lenau’s 
Faust— La Procession Nocturne,” by H. Rabaud, and 
of a clever “Episode symphonique,” for pianoforte 
(Raoul Pugno) and orchestra, by T. Sarreau. An 
Adagio for strings, the best work of G. Leken, pupil 
of César Franck, was also given. He died aged 24.— 
Tre pianiste, Léon Delafosse (also known in.London) 
played his own Concerto, which he had already pro- 
duced at Monte Carlo, for the first time at these concerts. 
Th. Dubois’s Frithiof overture was also given. 

Brussels.—Pallemaerto, former pupil of Arthur de 
Greef, who has for some years been director of the 
Buenos Ayres Conservatoire, came over and produced 
his suite, “ Flamande,” and a vigorously written cantata, 
“ Booduognet.” 

Antwerp is preparing this year a festival on a grand 
scale, in honour of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of one of its most glorious sons, Van Dyck, 
worthy pupil of Rubens, born 1599. Peter Benoit, 
director of the Conservatoire, is to compose a grand 
cantata ; it was he who wrote his Rubens cantata in 1877 
for the Rubens festival. 

Berne is organizing a vocal festival, at which no less 
than a thousand singers will take part. The hall to be 
constructed for the occasion will be of extraordinary 
dimensions, and will cost 150,000 francs. 

Copenhagen.—The Royal National Theatre has cele- 
brated the 150:h anniversary of its existence. It was 
inaugurated in 1748, by Ludwig Holberg, the father of 
Danish comedy. Itthenheld only 782spectators, but being 
reconstructed in the origiral style, it now seats 1,700, 
Dyveke, a new opera by the young Dane, Joban 
Bartholdy, was successfully produced. The subject is 
the love affair of King Christian II., and the beautiful 
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Dutchwoman, Dyveke, the endearing name given her by 
the king. 

Milan.—The publisher, Ricordi, has brought an action 
against Messrs. Blair & Harris, directors of an important 
operatic enterprise at New York, for the illegal perform- 
ance of Puccini’s Manon Lescaut and La Bohéme. The 
court recommended an amicable settlement within a 
given time, but in default threatened heavy damages 
against the American firm. 

Bologna, like Weimar, has resolved upon the liquidation 
of its Wagner Society, the master’s music being now 
independent of such extraneous aid. The Bologna com- 
bination (established 1870) promoted the first production 
of Lohengrin in Italy in 1872, with brilliant results. 
‘Wagner was invested with the Bologaa citizenship. The 
Bologna Society, headed by the composer, Franchetti, 
contributed largely to the popularization of Wagnet’s 
music in Italy ; and local Wagner Concerts were famous 
all over Italy. 

Genoa —A one-act opera, // Giogo, by the young com- 
poser, Rodolfo Conti, achieved a bare succés destime. 

Rome.—A three-act opera by Stanistas Falchi, Le 
Trille du Diable, was given with conspicuous success, the 
hero being, of course, the violinist, Giuseppe Tartini. 

Naples —A one-act opera, Zutgo Rolla, by Gennaro 
Scognamiglio, has little merit, and was received accord- 
ingly. 

Camerino.—A favourable reception was accorded to a 
one-act operetta, 7he Statue, by P. Bonazzi. 

Madrid.—The Spaniards are taking their reverses 
philosophically, TF ifteen theatres are open and draw full 
houses. 

Lisbon.-—-A new fortnightly Arte Musical has been 
Started. 

Finland also covets a national opera. In response to a 
prize offered in 1897, however, only one opera in three 
acts by O. Merikanto, entitled Podjannetti, taken from 
the national epopee, came forward, and as a foregone 
conclusion, won the prize. 


Dr. Hugo Riemann, lecturer on the science of music 
at Leipzig University, will have the degree of Doctor of 
Music conferred on him by the University of Edinburgh 
in April. Three years ago Dr. Riemann unearthed a 
treasure in the University Library of Leipzig, viz. the 
Codex of 1494 containing masses, motets, hymns, etc., 
of the fifieenth century, by Adam von Fulda and other 
composers. Further, Dr. Riemann has discovered the 
first music printer, Jorg Reyer, Wiirzburg, 1481. 

The sum of £20 is offered for the best Quintet for two 
violins, viola, ’cello, and horn. Works are to be sent 
in to Dr. York Trotter, 20, Cavendish Street, by January 
18th, 1900. The judges will be Messrs. E. German and 
Hamish MacCunn, with Sir Alexander Mackenzie as 
referee. 

DEATHS.—Francesco Colombo, composer of songs 
and dance music, excellent teacher, who also instructed 
the Queen of Italy—Carlo Brosovich, director of the 
Trovatore, of Milan, foremost Italian theatrical paper, 
aged 65.—Dr. Franz Kriickl, distinguished opera singer, 
and professor of the Konservatorium at Frankfort-on- 
Maine, since 1892 director of the Strassburg Theatre, 
where he introduced numerous important improvements ; 
born 1841 at Edelspitz in Moravia.—Pierre Jean van 
Damme, professor of ecclesiastical history at Ghent, 
born at St. Laurent in 1832, composer and founder of the 
paper, Musica Sacra, and of a sacred-musical school at 
Malines, directed first by the celebrated organist, 
Lemmens, and afterwards by Edgar Tinel.—The 
baritone Emilio Barbieri, who excelled in Italian opera 





some thirty years ago.—Joseph Brixner, whose male 
choruses have achieved considerable popularity, aged 
89.—Ferd. Wrede, Royal Court conductor, at Frank. 
fort-on-Oder, born at Brdkel, Hanover, in 1827.— 
Adolphe d’Ennery, born 1811, the doyen and chief of 
French playwrights, author of numerous well-known 
libretti—Joseph Kogel, operatic basso, much esteemed, 
especially at Hamburg.—George Bristow, composer, at 
New York.—Karl Hermann Rudolph, Royal musical 
director at Nossen.—Louis Barwolf, violoncellist, com- 
poser and librarian of the Monnaie Theatre, Brussels.— 
Pasquale Traverso, composer of a comic opera, 7%éfa, 
which failed at Naples in 1852, in consequence of which 
he took up teaching exclusively, aged 70.—Michele 
Tinto, born at Aversa, 1822, teacher, composer of salon 
music.—Maddalena Brucioni, once a favourite singer, 
particularly known at Bahia, retired about twenty years 
ago.—Heinrich Lorscheidt, born at Bonn, 1847, choral 
conductor at Bonn and Cologne, winner of prizes at 
Paris and Ghent.—Volkmar Schurig, court conductor, 
organist, singing master and composer at Dresden, aged 
77.—Amalie Joachim, ée Schneeweiss, wife of the great 
violinist, famous dramatic and concert singer and 
teacher, born 1839 at Marpurg, Styria.—Raimund 
Dréscher, esteemed horn-player at Budapest, aged 46. 


a, 
. PIECES. 


Italienische Barcarole. Op. 64, No. 1 
Schottische Ballad. Op. 64, No. 2... oes 
New Year’s Greeting (Neujahrsgruss). Op. 635... 





KRUG’S NEW PIANOFORTE 


sd. 


Scenes of Travel (Reisebilder). 8 characteristic pieces of medium 
difficulty. Op. 69. (Edition No. 6208@,/.) 2 Books each net 
A Spring Day. (Ein F ithlingstag.) Melodious Studies. Op. 71. 
(Edition No, €6209a,4.) 2 Books ae each, net 
Lyrica, Melodic Studies. Op. 72. C. :-- 
Book I. (Melody Siren, Romance, Anxious Hopes, Morning Song), 
(Edition No, 62104.) as a _ ese po eo = net 
Book II. (Slow Waltz, The Caged Bird, Dreaming, Slavonic, Cradle 
Song). (Edition No. 62108.) ee 6 a in ' 0 
Bliithenregen (A Shower of blossoms). 
Melodic Studies. Op. 77 :— 
. Ein Traum (A Dream) ... 
. Frithlingslied (Spring-song) 
. Die Welle (The Wave) ... ‘ 
. Es war einmal (Once upon a time) 
5. Deutscher Tanz (German Dance) 
Jagdstiick. Op. 81, No. 1 = a ae 
Op. 81, No. 2 oe mi 
Album fiir die Jugend (Album for the Young). 
Studies, without Octaves. Op. 83. C. 


Tonstiick. Op. 75 ... 
Filigrana. 
No. 


Andalusischer Tanz. me sa a 
12 Easy Melodic 
(Edition No, 6211) 

net 


ROUNDS, CATCHES & CANONS, 


Arranged in order of progressive difficulty ; 
the words, where necessary, re-written, re-set, or altered by 


J. POWELL METCALFE. 


50 short Rounds ... eee 
50 Rounds ... ave ie 
25 Catches and 25 Canons 


No. 

43tr 
4312 
4314 


Part I. 
» Il. 
a AGL. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 
199 and 81, Regent Street, W.: City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Stree!, W. 
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AMILTON’S Modern Instructions for the M ENDELSSOHN’S 
Pianoforte. Enlarged, improved and fingered by i Slow Movements from the Organ Sonatas. 
CARL CZERNY. | Carefully fingered for the use of Junior Pupils by 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
Edition No. 5815. Net, 1s. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


Revised up to date, with a choice Selection of Tunes. 
2147th Edition. In paper cover 
Bound in cloth 








Ce J. A. Catechism of the Rudiments MOF FAT’S 


of Music. In paper cover ... ‘ 4 4+ New Violin and Piano Pieces. 


In cloth ... | Mazurka Hongroise ... 


ie » pr Punchinello. Gavotte... 
WwW TTINGHAM, A. ‘Two Hundred | Hebridean Joram... 
Questions and Exercises on F. Davenport’s Fy ee song prantasia “ 

‘Elements of Music”’ 


— J. A. ney of Musical 


Terms. In paper cover 
Incloth ... 


 * eateemesionanat W. S. Practical Harmony. 


Bound : 
- «“ ° 99 : Violin Solo be a ‘ P a oe 
Key to ** Practical Harmony Je a $4636 Two Violins . ‘ ee Sk eee 


A History of Music _ Bound Violin and Pianoforte .. . : ee 2 ood a 
eT ae Two Violins and Pianofor'e .. « a “ wo. 

Rules of Counterpoint oo oo ... Bound —  5463e Violoncello and Pianoforte  . ; ; eo 
Violoncello, Violin, and Pianoforte . ‘ aie ww. «net 


T 5465 Flute Solo ie is - nal o— ox iH 
~ UTTON, R. The Elements of the —_ 3/4 Flute and Pianoforte - eae ane pon se we «met 
of Music ee .Bound 2 5465/ Flute, Violin, and Pianoforte ... % eee. 


London: AUGENER & CO.. 159 & 81, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


I HERMANN’S 


50 Favourite Melodies. 


TT. =e “* Fifty Favourite Melodies,’ arranged by Fr. Hermann, give one a good 
WEI; G. F. Hints to Y oung Teachers idea of what melody is made of, but, alas! not how to make it. Almost 
of the Pianoforte ... 4 poe sie ide every tune is an inspiration—and a rare inspiration, too. One should not 
part with the volume ; for surely a book of fifty genuine tunes is well worth 
NTT . : having at hand—if only to demonstrate how undefinable are the qualities of 
M USICAL CARDS, for ctine to read the melody to those who hold that it may be written by the yard.”—.VWusical 
notes quickly at sight. Price per set in case ... Standard. 
. Sc ai : : London: AUGENER & CO, 199 & 5:1, Regent Street, W. ; 
London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also AuceNer & Co., Regent Street and Newgate Street. Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


Gold and Silver Medals Awarded “*‘* ANTWERP, 183; BIELEFECD, 1077 and 38; 


and many other places. 


TH. MANN & CO’S PIANOFORTES 


(Vertical and Horizontal Iron Framed Grands). 


Manufactory :—BIELEFELD, GERMANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1336. 
EUGENE D’ALBERT says :— 

“It has greatly interested me to examine the Pianos from the 

Factory of TH. MANN & Co., and I can strongly recommend them.”’ 
CARL REINECKE says :— 

**T have much pleasure in stating that TH. MANN & Co.'s Pianos, 
which I have had the pleasure ot testing, have given the greatest 
satisfaction, both in their Touch and Tone; I can there ore thoroughly 
recommend them.” 

Hundreds of excellent Testimonials may be had on application. 





Mopet 9.—In Burr Walnut, Rosewood, or Blackwood Case, with Full 
Steel Frame, finished in Bronze Enamel, Metal Bridges throughout, 
Perfect Patent Check Repeater Action, Full Trichord, over Dampers, 
Seven Octaves, Best Quality Ivory Keys. Blackwood Case, 46 
Guineas ; Walnut or Rosewood, 51 Guineas. 

Mopet 18. As above and overstrung. Blackwood Case, 50 Guineas; 
Walnut or Rosewood, 55 Guineas. Marquetry Panels, extra. 


Illustrated Price List Post Free on Applicatien. 


Sole lemaienes ROBERT COCKS & CO., 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Che Times 


Of January 10th, 1899, contains the following Review :— 


New Pianoforte Music.—Even in the huge mass of piano music issued during the past year by Messrs. Augener & Co., com- 
positions of such grace, fancy, and distinction as those of Mr, Coleridge-Taylor must at once arrest attention. A set of three 
‘‘Humoresques’” are among the best things the young composer has done, and the quaint charm of all three cannot fail to make 
itself felt. An ‘‘ African suite,” with its deerly poetical ‘‘ Negro Love-Song,” is worth a good many ‘‘ New World” symphonies, 
for it has the genuine national or racial ring about it, not the imperfectly remembered mannerisms of the English comic song 
seen through the medium of the American coloured race. His ‘‘ Zarifa,” a haunting and most pathetic little lyric without words, 
is the best of the set of salon pieces in which it appears; this includes a pretty intermezzo by Kjerulf, and a fairly coherent funeral 
march by Max Reger, as well as Kullak’s pretty ‘‘ Capucine ” and Liszt's ‘‘ Mélodies polonaises."" Among a convenient set of ‘‘ short 
original pieces” are Nicodé’s graceful ‘‘Réve” and studies and pieces by Heller, Bennett, Jensen, Kullak, and many other popular 
writers. A couple of brilliant and very showy fantasias by C. B, Lysberg, ‘‘ Carillon” and ‘‘ La Fontaine,” will be a welcome relief 
to the virtuosi who are now confined to Liszt; this class of players will enjoy Kullak’s famous study, ‘‘ Les Arpéges,” while the same 
composer's pretty ‘‘ Child Life” album will appeal to a younger generation, more particularly to the few who are not familiar with 
the Schumann album. Four delicious ‘‘ Mazurkas de Salon,’’ by the late F, E. Bache, are among the most charming works of their 
class in existence ; fresh, brilliant, and in all respects grateful, they ought to be far better known than they are; and the same remark 
holds good of the ‘‘ Characterstiicke,” with its lovely barcarolle and other numbers of effective, musicianly refinement. It was a good 
idea to reissue Samuel Wesley's fugue in D, which, in spite of its somewhat loose structure, is a capital piece of practice in part- 
playing, and a pretty novelette by J. F. Barnett will serve to illustrate the continuity of the best English school. A ‘‘ burlesque” 
by Felix Dreyschock will be useful training in velocity, and George Liebling’s ‘‘ Tarantella” and ‘‘ Concert-Menuett’ are good studies 
in style. A book of twenty-four of Schumann's songs, transcribed for piano by E. Pauer, contains many of the most favourite lyrics 
of the master, besides others that are hardly ever sung, and that will be acceptable in their new guise. There is no more valuable 
edition of Liszt’s three Concert Studies and his ‘‘ Ab Irato” than that undertaken by Mr. Dannreuther, which appears in two albums, 
with notes on the fingering and the different versions for which Liszt himself was responsible. Another welcome set of Albums 
contains Heller's ‘‘ Nuits blanches,” ‘‘ Promenades d'un Solitaire,’ the twenty-five studies, and ‘‘ Im Walde,” which should hold 
their own as long as there exist intelligent amateurs who can realise and reproduce their simple elegance. The once-hackneved 
‘‘Truite” is also here, edited in two forms by O. Thiimer and E, Pauer respectively, and the studies are issued separately. The 
firm’s excellent work in republishing the works of Sterndale Bennett is going on most satisfactorily, and among recent additions are the 
lovely ‘I ntroduction, Pastorale, Rondino and Capriccio,” Op. 28, the two studies, Op, 29, and the valuable set of ‘* Preludes and 
Lessons,” Op. 33. The pretty rondo ‘ Pas triste, pas gai,” is also sent. The class of amateurs which still admires Scotson Clark's 
marches will be glad to possess them in two books of four-hand arrangements, and for a superior order of players Max Reger’s 
transcription of Bach’s (great) E minor prelude and fugue will be good practice. Dr. Riemann’s complicated edition of Bach's three- 
part inventions can only be recommended to thorough students of his intricate methods of notation. The pianoforte tutors of Gurlitt, 
Carl Engel, and Lemoine are of recognised utility, and it is satisfactory to see that in nearly all the firm's publications the rational 
system of fingering, which is usually, but quite wrongly, called the ‘‘ Continental” method, is employed. The usual collections of the 
works required for the examinations of the Associated Board are sent, and are as convenient and well edited as of old, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
No. 


6014 BACH, J. S. 15 Three-part oa newly phrased and 3 7 KULLAK, TH. Child-life (Kinderleben) 
fingered by Dr. H. Riemann, 4te. sd net Op. 62 and 81. 
6021 BACHE, F. E. 4 Mazurkas de Salcn. os 13. Newly re- 


3 


. 24 Original Pieces. 
Newly revised by Cornelius Gurlitt. C. net 
The same work in Sheet Music, 24 Numbers ... ee each 
vised and fingered by Constance Bache net —— Les Arpéges ‘ 
6022 ——_ 5 Charakterstiickes Op. 15. (Trinklied, An die Geliebte, LEMOINE,H. 50 easy and progressive Studies 3. “Op. 37. C. net 
Verlassen, Barcarole, Liindliches Fest.) wind revised LIEBLING, G. — Menuett. Op.17_ ... 
and fingered by Constance Bache re =o Met —— Tarantella. Op. 
—-- Barcarolle (Perles musicales, No. 94) “ss se ed B LISZT, F. — yo “Studies. “Edited by Edward 
BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. Novelette .. 0. 00 ws 3 Dannreuther “ 
BENNETT, ~ STERNDALE. Works :— 226 ——- Ab Irato and Etude de Perfectionnement, edited ‘- 
Op. 28. Introduction et Pastorale, Rondino and Capriccio. Edward Dannreuther oon Bet 
Pp. 28. astorale, 0 ae ce pc oy c..B. a impromptu. Op. 3 
. | ontaine. y Ip. 34 
Lina lO US PERLES MUSICALES, Morcsaux de Salon 7 
es 3° = 4 : ‘ zs | No. 77. 8. Coleridge-Taylor. Zarifa Moorish Tone - 
— Pas triste, pas gai. Rondeau. Op. 34: c Rn . oe Kjerulf Intermezzo 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Two Moorish ‘Tone pletures. . Arnold Krug. Slavisch (Slavonic). Op. 72, No. 9 
(1, Andalla ; 2, Zarifa,) Op. 19 oo ‘ - net 1 0) 80. E, Del Valle ap Paz. Canzonettina alla Siciliana. 
—— ‘lbree Humoresques. Op. 31 ae oy seas) EOE 6} Op. 80, abe st 
— _African Suite Op. 35. -(No. 1, Introduction ; 2,A | . E. Pauer. Folie a Espagne ana Poslane 
Negro Love-Song ; 3, Valse ; 4, Danse négre) oe Tet } . Max Reger. Marcia funebre ... és a 
DREYSCHOCK, FELIX. 2 Morceaux. Op. 38:— | . ©, Reinecke. The Rain Fairy. Op.’ 147, No. 15 «.. 
No.1 Burlesque... ss se ae ee es ae . X. Scharwenka, Tarentelle. Oo. 62, No. 12 
2. Cavatina ... ais is = ei és — | ‘th. Kullak. Capucine. Légende ... os a 
HELLER, STEPHEN. Works revised by O, ‘Thiimer :— S. Coleridge-Taylor, Humoresque. 31, No.1 
64°9 Promenades d’un Solitaire. Op. 78 net Franz Liszt. Mélocies polonises Rilenes de 
6471 Wanderstunden (Hours of roam ng) 6 Characteristic Woronince’ .. 
Pieces. Op. 80 vs ‘ oan et | 8427 SCHUMANN, R. 24 Lieder. Transcribed y ‘E. Pauer, net 
6472 24 Preludes. Op. 81 se ee <~ ae 6 SHOR? ‘ORIGINAL PIECES :-- 
6473 Sleepless Nights (Nuits blanches). Op. 82 .. = Met Cornelius Gurlitt. Kleine Blumen. Op. 205, No. 12 
6475 Im Walde (In the Woods). 6 Characterstiicke. Op. &€. . W. Sterndale Bennett. The Butterfly. Op. 33, No. 5 
net . Stephen Heller. Message. Op. 82, N 
——_ Progressive Studies. Critically revised, phrased, and E. Del Vallede Paz. Serenatella. 
fingered by Herrmann Scholtz. C.:— | . Stephen Heller. 2 Studies. | 
6187 — 25 Studies, to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and expression: . A, Jensen. 
Op. 47 ; we net . Th. Kullak. Boating oa the lake. 
6183 30 Stuaies (preparatory to Op. 45)- Op. 46 ee «e  Bet . Stephen Heller. Consolation. Oy BY cco 
6189 25 Melodious Studies. Op. 45 wk ie, RE . A, Jensen, Two Waltzes, Op. 33, Nos. 7 & 8 ... 
6470 HELLER-ALBUM, 3 favourite. Pieces s, revised by O. | . Th. Kullak. Grandmamma tells a ghost story. 
Thiimer (La Chasse, Op. 29; Die inmeged Op. 33; Auf } Op. 81, No. 3. a a id 
Fliigeln des Gesanges, Op. 67), C. ... : ws! OR . J. L. Nicodé, Repentance. “Op. 22, No. 6 
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Reviewed in 7imes of January 10th, 1899. 


Pianoforte Music (continued). 
WESLEY, S. Fugue in p (A. C. No. 119) oo eee 
STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Sy tabus: of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music fur Local Examinations in Music : 
6so1a to 15a. 1898 . 11 vols., each, net 
65010 to 154. 1899 es. 11 Vols., each, net 





TUTORS. 

ENGEL, CARL. Pianoforte School for Young Beginners 
(Klavierschule fiir junge Anfioger). Newly revised and 
edited by Cornelius Gurlitt. Continental Fingering :— 

8129a-d_ ~— Books I. to IV., each «oo 6met 
8125a-d_ _—_ English Fingering ‘ x" Beske, each, net 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Popular Seneien Tutor, con- 
sisting of the Elements of Music, Five-Finger Exercises, a 
Complete Manual of Scales and Arpeggios, Duets on 
Popular Melodies, and a Collection of Avrs, chiefly by 
Modern Composers. Revised, partly arranged and 
Fingered. Continental Fingering “se sie one 
Bound in boards 
Or English Fingering ... Be s ae 
Bound in boards 
FIANOFORTE DUETS. 
6g00 BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue in & minor, for the Organ. 
Transcribed by Max Reger. Oblong... oo ©=s BE 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Marches. Othe: 
&s29@ Vol. I. 11 Original Marches _.., 
85236 Vol. II. 9 National Marches 


London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, 
School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 
Also 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 
6, New Burlington Street, W. 


net 
bet 


E.C. 


ERMAN, EDWARD. 
Song without Words. 
For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Net, 1s. 6d. 


Augener’s Edition No. 1144. 


“ Amongst the violin music with pianoforte accompaniment, is Edward | 
German’s ‘Song without Words,’ an unexacting and melodious piece for 
the stringed instrument, with a highlv-refined and piquant pianoforte accom- | 
paniment from a harinonic point of view. It is undeniably effective.’”— 
Musical Standard, February 11th, 189). 

“A pleasing solo, which improves on acquaintance.” 


— The Strad, 
February, 129). 


Also published 
For Clarinet and Pianoforte. 
Augener’s Edition No, 7844. Net, 1s, 6d. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 


And 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, 


New Burlington S:reet, W. 





. aewreens 42 ETUDES 
For the Violin. 
Newly revised and fingered by 


ERNST HEIM. 


Augener's Edition, No. 5671. Price, net, rs. 

“Rud. Kreutzer’s ‘42 Etudes for the Violin,’ as ably edited by Ernst 
Heim, will naturally prove of infinite service to the many students of that 
instrument. In the words of the Preface, ‘ Kreutzer's Studies are of world- 
wide reputation.’"—A/usical Standard, February 11th, 1899. 


“The editor, in his short preface, gives some valuable advice, and draws 
attention to the fact that these world-famed studies are commenced far 100 
early by young violinists, the easy mastery of No. 1, ‘ Adagio sostenuto,’ 
indicating that the exercises following may be practised successfully. ‘The 
engraving, printing and paper, like all the publications of this firm, leave 
nothing to be desired.” —/he Strad, February, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


| Blossom,” S. Coleridge- Taylor's ** How they so softly rest, 





Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


Che Times 


Of January 27th, 1899, has the following 
Review: 


Secular Choral Musiec.—Among recently published cantatas for 
female voices none is more charming than Mr, Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘‘ The 
Gitanos ” (Augener and Co.), in w hich the voices are excellently treated and 


| the characteristics of the composer’s style most advantageously exhibited. 


Spoken dialogue is apparently necessary for the comple‘e presentment of the 


| work, and apparently there is some idea of its being acted as well as sung. 


Mr. E. Kreuz's ‘‘ The Child and the Hind,” is cleverly, if somewhat con- 


| ventionally, written on a legend of Wiesbaden on a poem by Campbelb. 
| “The Fairies’ Revel” and “ Ae ” by A. W. Marchant, are graceful if 


not very striking effusions ; A. . Horrocks’ s ** Tragedy” and “The Fairy 
Cobbler ” will make a most ptt. pair of part-songs ; and | among trios or 
three-part female choruses may be mentioned H. W. WwW arcing s “ Bud and 
and “We strew 
these opiate flowers,”” though this latter will be rather an enigma to accom- 
panists with whom time is not a strong point, Ina collection of rounds 
in three volumes, edited by J. Powell Metcalfe, the notes have 
been kept in their original form, and the words only altered where it was 
absolutely necessary. The third volume contains canons as well as rounds, 


| and the whole work has been carefully put together. the beginnings of the 


original words being added in brackets for purposes of identification, 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. The Gitanos. A Cantata-Oper- 
etta for Female Voices, Soli and Chorus (3 part) with Piano- 
— accompaniment and connecting words for recitation. 

Op. 26:— 
Vocal score ee - one 
Book of wor’s and connecting text for recitation 4 

2 Three-part songs a female voices, with Pianofurte 
accompaniment. 

No.1. We strew these Oniate Flowers... oes 

No. 2. How they so Softly Rest.. 
HORROCKS, A. E. The Fairy Cobbler. 
fur Female Voices .. “ 

Tragedy. ‘Two- part Song for Female Voices 

KREUZ, E. The Child and the H.nd. Cantata for Soprano 
and Alto, Soli and Chorus tor Female Voices. Op. 35 

MARC HANT, A. W. Echoes, ‘I'wo-part Song for Female 

Voices 

The Fairies’ Revel. 
for Female Voices pe ee “ ps 

METCALFE, J. POWELL. Rounds, Catches, and Canon-, 
arranged in order of progressive difficulty ; the words, 
where necessary, re written, apni oraltered:— .~ 

Part I. 50 short Rounds ... ons 
» Il. so Rounds . 
Ill. a Catches and 25 ‘Canons 
WAREIN Bud and Blossom. Trio for Female Voices 


London: AUGENER & CO., 


199, Regent Street, W, ; City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
School Department: 81, Regént Street, W. 


9088 
go88a 


4247 
4248 
4¢96 Two- part Song 
4097 —— 
4093 


4tor 


we in unison,) Two-part Song 


4284 


Also 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


URLITT, CORNELIUS. 
Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 


The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The 
Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in ¢ major and A minor, kxercises in Double Notes, 
Scale Exercises in G major, £ minor, F major and D minor, 27 
Popular Melodies in c, G, r, and E major, and b minor, Grace 
Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor scales, 
15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 

80 Folio pages. 
A.—Edition with English Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s ; bound in boards, 6s, 


B.—Edition with Continental Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 
“Is of recognised utility."— The Times. 

“The ‘ Popular Pianoforte Tutor,’ ‘revised, partly arranged and fingered ” 
by Cornelius Gurlitt, is a thoroughly reliable volume. In fact, it is not easy 
to see how anyone cz an be genuinely in need of a better book ‘ consisting of 
the elements of music,’”—J/usical Standard, February 11th, 1899. 

**Gurlitt’s ‘Popular Pianoforte Tutor’ needs no recommendation thus. 
late in the day, but it is to be mentioned because, to make it universally 
acreptable, it is published ia two editions, one with continental, and th- 
other with English, fingering, so that it may justly be now said to fulfil 
every requirement. "—Musicad News, February 4th, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199 & 81, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Strzet, W. 
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SECOND EDITION OF 


EBENEZER PROUTS 


NEW VOLUME, 
THE ORCHESTRA: 


Vol. I—“ The Technique of the Instruments.” 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9189. Demy 8vo, net, 5s. 


Dr. Prout has certainly contrived to bring together into a comparatively 
small compass of 267 demy 8vo pages 80 great a mass of valuable 
facts, that there is - we8 what he may not accomplish in another volume 
of similar bulk Prout’s arrangement of chapters is admirably 
clear. Chapter I, is yo 8 describes the general plan of the work, 
defines terms, gives advice on score reading, etc. etc, Chapter II. deals 
with the composition of the modern orchestra; divides the instruments 
into their three main groups—strings, wind, and percussion, with general re- 
marks on each ; and describes the more vsual (and some unusual) modes of 
arranging orchestral scores. Chapters III. and IV. treat in detail the 
technique of the bowed stringed instruments, and Chapter V. that of the 

‘ plucked’ stringed instruments, including harp, guitar, mandoline, etc, In 
Chapter VI. we are introduced to the flute family ; in Chapter VII. to the 
* double-reed,’ and in Chapter VIII. to the ‘ single- -reed’ families ; while 
Chapters IX. and Xx, describe the ‘ brass,’ and Chapter XI, closes the list 
with the ‘ percussion.’ Some idea of the completeness of the book may be 


» gathered when it is stated that such unusual instruments as the flageolet, the 


saxophone, the soprano trombone, the bass trumpet, and many fearful and 
wonderful percussion instruments, al] get their share of attention, . . 

It is an eminently readable, companionable work, not at all a dry-as- -dust 
compilation ; and its numerous references to and quotations from scores form 
material for a liberal education in the art." —A/usrcal News, July 2nd, 1898. 

‘*There is that clear arrangement, that lucid exposition of the subject 
which could only result from years of consideration. . .. The book is just 
what it pretends to be, a “clear and interesting exposition of the 
technique of orchestral instruments. ... The writing on the harp is, 
without any reservations, the clearest and most comprehensive treatise we 
have seen, and will clear the student's mind of any difficulties he may have 
had in understanding an instrument so little known as the harp to the 
ordinary young composer. . . . splendidly lucid and instructive chapter 
is that on the horn. ... There is no doubt that when the second volume 
of ‘ The Orchestra’ has been issued we shall have the finest text-book 
on the subject in the English language, and it will be a worthy 
addition to that splendid series of volumes with which Professor Prout's 
name will go down to posterity as an enlightened, impartial, and singularly 
authoritative writer on the art of music." —MWusical Standard, July 2nd, 1898. 

‘What I admire most about Professor Prout’s work is the lucid manner 
in which he deals with the scientific elements of the orchestra. .. . Prout’s 

reliminary remarks on the clarinet, flute, oboe, and horn are invaluable. 
Dr. Prout’s book is, indeed, the only work, with the probable exception of 
Gevaert’s, which thoroughly exhausts the subject of the horn without suffer- 
ing in clearness. .... Dr. Prout’s work is, without exception, 
eke ee and useful in the 0.” —Irish Society, 

uly and, 1898 
J **In every page of the volume under notice the author displays mastery of 
his suojecc—a mastery which is the result, in the first instance, of natural 
gifts ot long experience, of practical knowledge, and last, though not least, 
of enthusiasm.” —Music Trades Review, June, 1898. 

** Musicians cannot but be delighted with the clear, full, and happy way 
in which the author explains everything he has taken in hand . 
Admirable as have been his seven former volumes of the same 
series the present book seems to eclipse them all, and will, un- 
doubtedly, immediately be accepted as an authority onthe Orchestra, i in this 
and other countries.” — The Bristol Times and Mirror, june 18th, 1898, 

‘* He has worked upon much the same lines as Berlioz. But Dr. Prout’s 
dook is planned with much more method ; its desiga is eminently useful 
and helpful; its style is concise and simple ; its author can be lucid as 
well as learned. A certain mellow glow of enthusiasm for his subject 
is also ag oor and pervades each chapter with a tone of quiet enjoy- 
ment. book teems with information; the magnitude and scope 
of its erudition merit positive veneration."—Lhe Musicat Courter, July 
r4th, 1898. 

* As to clearness of description, it may be doubted whether any English 


theorist has expressed himself in plainer, more lucid manner: the book | 


eeads as if the writer were chatting to us ; and the homely style sometimes 
makes one forget how deep and learned a work it is. The illustrations have 
been most carelully selected.” —A theneum, August 6th, 1898. 

“It would make a review one long catalogue of excellences if 
each section of the book were even briefly describea, . There need be no 
hesitation in saying that this first volume of Professor Prout’s treatise will 

rove of the utmost value to the student ; indeed, when the second volume 
ce appeared ‘The Orchestra’ will be the most complete and up to-date 
work that has yet appeared in the English language.” —Wusicas Opinion, 
August, 1898. 

“The two volumes, of which the first is now before us, bid fair to be the 
standard treatise in English on the subject of the Orchestra. ... What. 
ever can be done to clear the way by an explanation of the principles on 
which the instruments are construtted, and their resultant limitations, has 
been furnished in these pages. ”"_The Uni iversity Correspondent, Sept. 
grd, 1898. 

AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


TasoreticaL Works im Avcensr's Evition 
Demy 8vo. 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Hon, Mus.Doc. _ Trin, Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh and 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. Eleventh 
Edition. With Analytical Index 


gt8ad ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately ... 


otea KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition www 


933 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 


Fifth Edition ao * om oe ove ove eos 


ga KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition .. — ... 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT. Sixth aim, 
with Analytical Index uuu austen ooo 


91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to ‘Counterpoint, Strict pany Free” 


1834 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“ COUNTERPOINT: penscy AND FREE,” with 
Melodies and Unfigured for Harmonizing. ‘Third 








9183. 





OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 
CANON, By EBENEZER PROUT. Second 


Edition «a | kl Om Cte 
g184a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Double Counterpoint and Canon” 


UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Third Edition ae 

gt3s3a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “Fugue” 

98. FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


Fugue.” Being a Seteatlen of Fugues put into Score and 
Analyzed. Second E ae ee 


18 M USICAL FORM. By EseEnzzER Provr. 
= Third Edition, with Analytical Index s+ — see 
91874 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “Musical Form”... ... 
orp. A FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 


Form.” Third Edition, with check a Index .,.. ove 


HE ORCHESTRA: Vol. I., The Tech- 


nique of the Instruments. Second Edition, 





918s. 





9189. 





laborious and wide 
ats Stontend, May “ns - ace nn eI — 
overrate the value of Mr. Somes labours in the im, 


“It would be impel 
of theoretical Dooks f Reag = Messrs, Augener & Co. 
re 5 nsidered series of works on the 
various of i e grateful recognition. It — ‘not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thoroughe but, to use a modern ex; 
‘up to date’; so that the ne nies guided by Mr, Prout finds himself in the han: 
ithout being never fails to see that which is practical 
medium of that which is theo theoretical or speculative.”—MMisicas 
News, May — 1892. 


® text-books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical will doubtless 
take ‘the the Loston of standard works.”—Daily Tusgrahe eee derek a;th, 1893. 

“ All these books have been heartily musicians, and have become 
standard pe a this and other countloa  Drisiet Times, October arst, 1893. 

3 the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,"— 
Weekly Dispatch | anuary 7th, 1894, 

“The — on i. mg Prout’s treatises might be ee my x made ea: - y: 
Thanks to students can now really ice works of ali 
the leap te masters, ce and AW “Ehout me ae and expense 

entalled in and study of the phan eae A ool pril x4th, 

on a The mo ont preptiens cexies es of text-books my rotny , —— 
theory ever p: before the public.” —Athenaum, Ai 
me, A monumenta! series of educetional piece sae? sll April 
In Its way an epoch-mar it not an h-making achievement. 
Me. ‘Prout’ “te “Applied Forms ‘is one othe unprecedented series oft oe 's books pub- 


— by — Augener, and of this series I am inclined t it as the most 
ble. + His book is a mine ot information.” Shonda dinaiow, Oct rath, 1895. 
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FRANKLIN PETERSON'S 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. | 


BY 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


Augener’s Edition, No. g1gt. 
Bound, Price, net, 1s. 
‘For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in 


the theory of music, not anything better could be found.” —Musical Opinion, 
March, 1896. 


“Its 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and 
perspicuous arrangement." —Musical Standard, Jan, 25, 1896. 





“Mr, Peterson’s little book is well planned and clearly written, and. . | 


distinctly useful.”"—Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


“«. . . We have examined this admirable little work with the greatest 
pleasure. Mr. Peterson addresses himself mainly to pianoforte pupils. He 
has written his book by the light of his great experience of the young girl as 
she really is, and not merely as we like to fondly thifk she is. Common | 
things are plainly explained without waste of words or misty language. 
. « « The little book is divided into short lessons, on which are founded 
appropriate exercises. The arrangement of the matter is well thoughtout, 
and excellent in every way. It is difficult to find fault with the definitions, 
The book is a valuable one, and we strongly recommend it." —T7he School 
Music Review, September 1, 1896. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. | 
School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 
AN 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEORY. 


A Sequel to the ‘* Elements of Music," and intended to prepare 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
Augener’s Edition No. 9192. Crown 8vo, Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
Extract from Author's Preface. 

“This ‘ Introduction to the Study of Theory’ deals with the humble but 
necessary stage preceding the first lessons in Harmony proper. And I would 
fain hope that it prove a suitable preparation for Professor Prout’s series of 
theoretical works. 

‘*The lines along which the ‘ Introduction’ move are those I have found 
most useful, most interesting, and most stimulating to pupils. As they are 
somewhat unconventional, I may be allowed a few words of explanation. 

‘*A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the subject of 
‘ Tonality,’ which ought to be so clear in the mind of every student, however 
young. ‘The chapters which refer to chords were written on the assumption 
that it is possible and desirable that a pupil should be able to recognise com- 
mon chords, dominant sevenths, diminished sevenths, cadences, augmented 
sixths, etc., in any key, even although he is no further in his harmony exer- 
cises than filling in an alto between given soprano and bass, 

‘* The examples have been chosen, when possible, from the most familiar 
sources, that they should be readily recognised and easily retained in the 
memory. 

“1 am deeply conscious of many shortcomings, and can only hope that, in 
suggestion at least, my little book may prove a contribution towards the 
problem which is pressing so clamantly for solution—How to interest young 
pupils in Harmony and to introduce them to its systematic study.” 

Extract from a letter from Proressor E, Prout:— 

‘* Best thanks for the copy of your ‘ Introduction tothe Study of Theory, 
which you have done me the honour of dedicating tome, I have read it , 
very carefully, and consider it admirable in its clearness and simplicity.” 


Extract from a letter from PROFESSOR NIECKS, 


“Your ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory’ is a clearly and interestingly 
written book, which will be read with pleasure by teachers and studied with 
advantage by learners, The musical illustrations are truly and delightfully 





PIANIST’S HANDBOOK. 


A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 
PART I. 


BY 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. | 
CROWN 8vo. | 
Augener’s Edition, No. to101. Bound, net, 15. 6d, 
| 


Extract From AUTHOR’S PREFACE :— } 


| 


“In this Handbook my aim has been to convey the information which | 
every competent teacher im,arts by word of mouth to his pupils. 

“The memories of young people are so very short that in the case of my | 
own pupils | have found it advisable to make them keep a special! book for 
notes taken in the music classes, to which they can refer et any time. 

“The Pranist’s HANDBOOK is intended to supersede such a method 
with all its obvious disadvantages. 

‘It is not meant as a text-book for Theory classes, but strictly as its | 
title shows—a ‘ Theoretic Companion to Practice.’ As in the /atroduction 
to the Study of Theory, some facts and rules have been stated very 
generally and with due regard to the abilities and necessities of the ordinary 
Pianoforte student at the stage before the systematic study of ‘Theory has 
been brought to bear upon practice.” 


The Pianoforte. 
Technical Studies, Practice of Exercises. 

Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 

Accompanied Melodies, 

Values of Notes. 

Playing from Memory. Reading at Sight. Accompanying. 
Scales. Key. Tonality. ; 
Musical Parsing. What is the Key 

Fingering. 

Ornamental Chromatic Notes. 

Ornaments and Grace Notes. 


Chapter I. 
Il 
‘I, 
IV 
¥, 
Vi. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
Me 
XI. 


| 
ConrTENTs. | 
| 
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illustrative.” 
J BACH’S 
COMPLETE TWO- AND THREE-PART INVENTIONS, 
Edited, carefully Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 
G. BUONAMICI. 
Continental Fingering. Edition No, Sor2; net, 2s, 


“Signor Buonamici’s delightful edition of the two- and three-part inven- 
tions of Bach encourages the hope that the gifted Italian pianist may do 


| more work of the same kind; no better edition has appeared." — 7imes, 


Jan. 22nd, 1898. 


ELLER & ERNST. PENSEES FUGITIVES, 


pour Violon et Piano. 
Revues par F. HERMANN. 
Book I. (Passé, Souvenir, Romance, 
Abschied) - .. 


Book II. (Réverie, Un Caprice, Inquiétude, Pritre pendant 
lorage, Intermezzo & Théme original et variations) net 


Lied, Agitato and 
net 


73354 
73866 


“ This series of charming pieces, each drawing inspiration from a line or 
motto quoted by Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Heine, or some other favourite 
poet, is contained in two bouks edited by Fr. Hermann. Though mostly 
played in private circles, they have also been heard, at intervals, on our 
concert platforms during the past forty years, but never has an edition at 
once so good and cheap been put betore the public. The ‘fugitive thoughts’ 
of those two genial artists, Stephen Heller and Heinrich Erast, are now 
assured a fresh lease ot life, thanks to Messrs, Augener."—Mus:cal News, 
May 7th. 


Loidon: AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—81, Regent Street, W. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New 


‘Burlington Street, London, W. 
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and VIII. bound together in cloth.. 
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Stephen Heller, transcrite. 

by Ernst Heim ‘ te ae i ‘ 

MOFFAT, ALFRED. English Classical Album. 12 

Pieces for Violin with figured Bass by English 

Masters of the 17th and 18th Centuries, arranged 

net 


net 


Etude par 
Revised and fingered 


7523 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 
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Times, January, 1899. 
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